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FRIEDRICH SPIELHAGEN. 


There was a period which may be roughly 
designated as that of the seventies when the 
American public was engaged in a series of 
interesting discoveries in foreign literary parts. 
This spirit of enterprise had been sporadically 
manifested long before 1870, and did not by 
any means subside with the close of the decade, 
but it was perhaps most evident during the time 
in question. It was a phenomenon coincident 
with the disappearance of many of the great 
English-speaking writers (especially novelists) 
who had shaped our ideals during the genera- 
tion just preceding, and with a decline in the 
powers of those still remaining to us. It seemed 
to be the instinctive expression of the feeling 
that we had sucked our own orange nearly dry, 
and that we needed new sources of refreshment. 
Considerably earlier than the seventies, of 
course, the curious New England mind had 
occasionally fared abroad, and returned with 
treasure-trove from Germany, or France, or 
Italy. It may have been ‘ Hesperus,” or 
* Consuelo,” or “I Promessi Sposi ’’— there 
was nothing very systematic in the quest; but 
whatever it was, transcendentalists and farmers 
and school-teachers pounced upon it, and ex- 
tracted from it some sort of nutriment. Ideas 
were much astir in those New England days, and 
a new supply was welcome from any quarter. 

It was well before the seventies that we had 
discovered George Sand and Dumas and Hugo 
(“Les Misérables” is indissolubly associated, 
not by a wretched jest alone, with our memories 
of the Civil War), but it was not until the 
middle eighties that Balzac became more than 
a name to English readers. The idyllic side of 
Bjérnson and the impeccable artistry of Tour- 
guénieff became our cherished possessions in the 
seventies, but it was not until the follawing 
decade that we found our way to Ibsen, and 
learned that Tolstoy had written such bocks as 
“Anna Karénina” and “ War and Peace.” 
Meanwhile, many of our most interesting dis- 
coveries were being made in the field of German 
fiction. We had hardly known that there were 
such things as German novels, aside from Goethe 
and Jean Paul, and now we found out that there 
were a great many of them, and some exceed- 
ingly good. Particularly, we made the acquaint- 
ance of Auerbach and Freytag and Spielhagen 
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and Heyse, and were plunged deep into the dis- 
cussion of “Auf die Hohe” and “Soll und 
Haben” and “ Problematische Naturen”’ and 
“Kinder der Welt.” They were books that 
stirred the stagnant waters and opened new 
avenues to the imagination. They were books, 
moreover, that embodied in their several ways 
definite idealisms, and thus supplied an element 
that seemed to be singularly lacking in our 
rather opportunist fiction in English. 

Were these books as good as we once thought 
them, when they made their appeal to the gen- 
erous impulses of youth, and seemed to bear just 
the message for which the spirit craved? Prob- 
ably not, since few people think them worth 
reading nowadays, and the water that then 
flowed under the bridges has long since been 
merged with the sea. But with some men of 
middle age here and there they remain as 
ineffaceable memories, just now powerfully 
evoked from the slumbering past by the news 
of Spielhagen’s death on the twenty-fourth of 
February, at the exact age of eighty-two. We 
are inclined to hold him, despite certain obvious 
limitations, as good a novelist as Germany has 
ever nurtured. This does not mean that he is 
of the rank of Scott and Hugo, or of Thackeray 
and Balzac, for it has not been given to the 
German genius to produce such men, but it 
does mean that he will have a high and lasting 
place among those who made prose fiction the 
distinctive literary form of the nineteenth 
century. He was possessed of creative power, 
intellectual grasp, and esthetic intuition in 
remarkable degree, and the fine balance of his 
faculties, as displayed in the works written be- 
tween 1860 and 1880, offers an object worthy 
of our sincere admiration. If our modern 
generation has lost the power to be moved by 
those works of Spielhagen’s middle period, it 
is by so much the poorer, and the loss is hardly 
to be offset by gains in other directions. 

Friedrich Spielhagen’s fourscore years span- 
ned the period between Goethe's age and our 
own. He was born February 24, 1829, at 
Magdeburg, in the heart of Saxony, but his 
impressionable boyhood time was largely spent 
on the Pomeranian coast, and this Baltic land- 
seape is often pictured in bis novels. After 
leaving the university, he became a teacher, but 
soon drifted into journalism. After some years 
in Leipzig and Hannover, he removed to Berlin 
in the early sixties, and thereafter made the 
capital city his home. He was not quite thirty 
when he published “ Klara Vere” and “ Auf 
der Diine” — the novelettes which began the 








long series of his works of fiction. His first 
great novel, “ Problematische Naturen,” ap- 
peared in 1861, and “Durch Nacht zum 
Licht,” its sequel, in the following year. Be- 
fore the sixties were over, he had placed to his 
account three other novels of the first magni- 
tude, “ Die von Hohenstein,” “‘ Hammer und 
Amboss,” and “In Reih und Glied.” It is by 
this group of works that he became known to 
English readers in the seventies, although we 
do not recall that an English translation of the 
last-named novel ever saw the light. They gave 
us unforgettable pictures of the life of Young 
Germany — its moods and its struggling aspira- 
tions — during the years when it was still under 
the spell of Goethe, and was seeking to apply 
his wisdom to the rapidly changing conditions 
of modern life. This was the time of revolu- 
tion, focussed in the great year of Forty-eight, 
and it found in Spielhagen one of its chief 
spiritual interpreters. His sympathies were with 
the people, and the arrogance of the aristocracy 
was depicted with bitter severity in “ Die von 
Hohenstein.” The hero of “ Problematische 
Naturen” and its sequel was a youth of the 
people who nevertheless dared to be a man, and 
his figure became endeared to all romantic 
hearts. The hero of “In Reih und Glied” is 
thought to have had the young Lassalle for a 
prototype. The message of “Hammer und 
Amboss,” on the other hand, was social rather 
than political ; here was a powerful preachment 
of the gospel of work —alone efficacious in 
healing the diseased mind, alone helpful in the 
struggle for genuine freedom. ‘“ Nur die Arbeit 
kann uns frei machen.” How the words rang 
in the ears of the generation that heard them, 
how wholesome and authentic was the message 
they conveyed ! 

It will be seen from what has just been said 
(if there be any who need to have it indicated) 
that Spielhagen was no mere dabbler in words, 
no writer who stood aloof in esthetic indiffer- 
ence from the spectacle of life, but a thinker 
and a man of convictions, so little afraid of 
didacticism that he sometimes carried it too 
far, so strong in his feelings that he could not 
be wholly objective in his portrayal of the 
world about him. Ideas were things to be 
championed, as well as expressed, and he re- 
mained semi-militant to the end of his long 
career, passing in review the successive develop- 


ments of political and social life, as the world | 


of Goethe, into which he had been born, 
passed by gradual transformations into the 
world of Bismarck. Upon this succession of 
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dissolving views he was a sharp commentator, 
as the long series of his later novels testifies. 
They were not, for the most part, as good as 
the earlier ones, although the old fires of indig- 
nation once more flamed up with the old force in 
“ Sturmflut ” (1877), a merciless study of the 
spiritual deterioration that followed upon the 
victory of Sedan and the payment of the French 
milliards. We recall with peculiar affection 
« Allzeit Voran,” the novel that had the war 
with France for its theme; *“* Was die Schwalbe 
Sang,” one of the briefer and earlier tales, and 
“ Quisisana,” that tender and beautiful story 
in which sentiment and description, style and 
characterization, are almost perféctly blended 
into an artistic whole. Besides his fiction, 
Spielhagen was responsible for much journal- 
istic writing of the higher sort, for a fair 
amount of verse, for noteworthy contributions 
to the literature of wsthetics, for a book of 
travels and two or three plays, and for numer- 
ous translations, including American examples 
from Emerson, Curtis, and some of our poets. 
His death has broken one of the last links that 
have held us until recently to the German past; 
the only link of comparable strength now re- 
maining is the life of the octogenarian Paul 
Heyse, just one year the junior of the writer 
whose death we now mourn. 








WANTED: A HANDBOOK OF 
CRITICISM. 


There is needed a handbook of criticism, —a 
primer which in small space will give some account 
of the various wsthetic activities of mankind, relate 
them to each other, and make an effort to arrive at 
a statement of their absolute and relative impor- 
tance. Probably no two critics in the world would 
agree on all the points included in such a work, but 
it ought to be possible to give a sketch of the battle- 
ground of opinion and indicate the position of the 
various forces. I therefore venture to suggest the 
following scheme for such a work. 

I should divide the book into three parts —the 
first entitled “The Clash of Criticism”; the second, 
“The Whole Matter ”; the third, “The Great Exem- 
plars.” I should begin with some remarks about 
the uncertainties of criticism: the blunders of 
great men about themselves and their contempo- 
raries; the changes of taste from age to age. Then 
the eternal questions of art would come in. Is 
Pleasure the only purpose of art? Is Beauty its 
only means? What is the didactic claim—the part 
of morals in art? Is the idea, the conception, the 
important thing? Is the execution, the expression, 
the sole matter to be considered? Are artists poets, 

reporters ?— that is, do they weave their web 





out of their own brains, or do they merely work on 
materials furnished by nature? These, with a 
brief resumé of the opinions of the great critics of 
all times, from Aristotle down, would fill out the 
first part of the book. 

The most wide-sweeping, all-embracing method 
by which man makes himself known is literature. 
Literature is really everything that is expressed 
in words; the divisions, however, being: (1) The 
Basic Group — Religion, Philosophy, Science, His- 
tory, Politics, and Law; (2) The Central Group—the 
Epic, the Drama, the Lyric, the Novel, the Ballad, 
and the Short Story ; (3) The Subsidiary Group — 
the Didactic Poem, the Satire, the Fable, the Essay, 
Letter- Writing, and Conversation. There are prob- 
ably minor forms in each group, but these would 
do as headings. 

I am unable to draw the line that separates the 
first group from pure literature. In all of the 
components that go to form this Basic Group, 
imagination, reason, the thoughts and passions of 
men, are exhibited. All of them use language as 
their medium, and all of them may be irradiated 
by wit, poetry, felicitous expression. They melt into 
each other and into creative literature. Religion 
and philosophy are works of art themselves, and 
the parents of other works. Science has its con- 
ceptions which thrill and enthrall. History is the 
poems and dramas of the actual. Law is the codi- 
fication of the customs, manners, and opinions of 
mankind. Politics is law in making, as law is past 
politics. The mental effort of men which goes 
into these kinds of work far surpasses in quantity 
that which goes into pure literature. There is 
probably more written and printed about politics 
in a single year than is included in all the books of 
the world. And religion and law have an output 
nearly as great. 

The claim that this group serves truth may, I 
think, be set aside. Its components change and 
alter and prevaricate too much. There is often more 
truth in a fairy-tale than in a piece of history. The 
one solid distinction between this and the next group 
is utility. All the efforts of religion, metaphysic, 
science, politics, law, and those of history mainly, are 
for a purpose. The end of the second group is play. 
It components are disinterested. Whatever their 
practical influence is — and undoubtedly they sway 
and sweep men here and there almost as much as 
the others do — it is all by the way, and not con- 
sidered or intended in their making. In the third 
group we get back to the idea of use — though of 
use mixed with entertainment. 

The central group really exhibits only three 
forms; for the novel, the ballad, and the short 
story are bantlings of the epic. The drama has 
numerous varieties, and the lyric as many. The 
epic is a tale told; the drama, an action exhibited ; 
the lyric, an emotion or thought projected. 

In the subsidiary group it may seem strange to 
include conversation—to say that we do not merely, 
like M. Jourdain, talk prose, but that we talk liter 
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ature. But conversation is really the great sea from 
which all the clouds and fountains of literature arise. 
It can bea love-song, an epigram, a drama, or a tale. 
And of course there are great books made up of 
actual conversations — Boswell’s Johnson, Ecker- 
mann’s Goethe, Coleridge’s Table Talk, and others. 

Architecture is the earliest and perhaps most 
necessary of the arts. Man may have made him- 
self a bower of woven boughs, or sought shelter in 
a cave, before he could talk. It does not seem pos- 
sible that we shall ever get beyond the two final 
elements of architecture—the beam and the arch. 
The day of the arch seems over at present, with the 
aspiring, indefinite, infinite emotions which it sym- 
bolized. In America, at least, we are going back to 
the architecture of Greece and Rome. But there is 
a Spanish or Moorish influence at work which counts. 
And the new material of reinforced cement, by its 
plasticity and the readiness with whieh it lends itself 
to decoration, seems destined to evolve a new school 
of architecture. 

Sculpture, in its great efforts, is based on the 
human form. It is therefore an exotic in cold 
climates, where people huddle themselves up in 
clothes, and where not only mock modesty is 
alarmed, but there is a real sense of discomfort, 
of goose-flesh, at the sight of a nude statue. Yet 
even the races that succeeded best in sculpture did 
not habitually go unclothed. The nude is a con- 
vention and must be accepted as such, like the 
conventions in the other arts: the line in picturés,— 
there are no lines in nature; verse in literature, — 
people never talk in rhymed and measured words ; 
the heaped up and pressed down conventions of the 
stage. And anyhow there is no reason why the 
human head, “and features, the great soul’s ap- 
parent seat,” should not be reproduced in bronze 
or marble. If we would only set up pedestalled 
portrait busts, of natural or colossal size, instead of 
the awful effigies in frock-coats and trousers which 
we perpetrate in public places, there would be a great 
gain for our sense of beauty and solemnity. 

The most interesting warfare in the arts is on 
to-day in painting. The latest French landscape 
school has discovered or revived one new thing, 
and is trying to make that thing seem the sum aad 
total of art. It is hardly probable that they will 
push the masters of the past from their thrones, but 
what is good in their discovery will be assimilated 
and have a place with other methods and purposes 
in painting. Apart from this, there is the eternal 
question of the subject in pictures. Of course, as 
in every art, expression is the first desideratum. 
Unless an artist has command of his medium, unless 
he can paint, write, sing, it is useless for him to try 
to body forth thought, emotion, or passion. But 
this gift granted, it would seem that the more he 
expresses the greater he must be. The theories of 
the modern art-extremists lead directly to still-life 
painting. If nothing is of any value in pictures but 
the vibration of light, the juxtaposition of colors, 
textures, and things of that kind, what is the use 








of going beyond a basket of fruit or a bunch of 


flowers? The Arabs did with less than this. Their 
religion forbade them to imitate nature or human- 
ity, and they had to content themselves with com- 
binations of lines and colors. And they developed 
schemes of decoration that outdo anything that 
European art can show. Few oil paintings could 
stand the competition of a Persian rug or an India 
shawl. But are we to forgo the intellectualized art 
of the Christian world for this kind of work? If 
“The Last Supper,” the “Sacred and Profane 
Love,” the “ Night Watch,” the “ Lances,” and thou- 
sands of other pictures that tell stories or express 
emotions and thoughts, are merely illustrations, then 
Illustration is a great art, fully equal to Decoration. 
Post-Impressionism seems to be the painting of sug- 
gestion, rather than of reality of any kind. 

In music, too, chaos is stirring ; but whether with 
creation or not, it is too soon to say. The effort is 
to make music a definite language, to create a sort 
of musical Volapuk. It is possibly within the 
scope of human ingenuity to assign to each thought 
or act of man a certain sound which would be its 
symbol as words are; but the prospect of having to 
learn this seems an appalling one. 

Of the lesser arts, clothing and furniture come 
nearest to man and influence him most profoundly. 
We bow to a suit of clothes more often than we do 
toa man. But modern female dress, being amenable 
to no law or reason, is beyond criticism, as modern 
male dress, in its uniformity of ugliness, is beneath 
it. It may be that the hideous habilaments forced 
upon men to-day are part of a subtle feminine plan 
for his subjugation. I remember once reading to 
a woman that description in Scott’s “ Kenilworth” 
of Leicester in his court dress. “Why,” she said, “if 
a handsome man dressed like that were to come into 
this room, I would get right down under the table.” 
Furniture has hardly less power over our thoughts 
and feelings. Human beings on an average spend 
three-fourths of their time within walls, and the 
furniture and decorations of their rooms must dye 
their brains and souls. Ugly or unpleasant objects 
out of doors have no such power to hurt. Nature 
takes them into her power, the sun redeems them, 
and asa rule we only notice them temporarily. But 
to sit day after day in a room with uncouth or squalid 
surroundings must decivilize. 

An ounce of example is worth a pound of preach- 
ing. After the dry theories of the preceding sec 
tions of the projected book, I would gladden my 
readers’ minds and eyes with concrete models. In 
literature I would give 4s many citations, in prose 
and verse, as might be needed to exemplify the 
various kinds of style at their best. And I would 
give an analysis of the greater figures of fiction. In 
the other arts I would give a few reproductions of 
the very finest works— though music, being 
recondite and esoteric in its visible form, might 
have to be excluded. Such, I think, would be 4 
pretty useful book. 


Cuartes LEonaRD Moore. 
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CASUAL COMMENT. 


A NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR Canapa has long 
been felt to be needed, and the need has recently 
been cogently urged in a carefully prepared and 
apparently unanswerable argument for its early 
establishment, from the pen of Mr. Lawrence J. 
Burpee, of the Carnegie Library at Ottawa. “A 
Plea for a National Library,” reprinted from the 
February number of “The University Magazine,” 
opens with a statement of the manifest deficiencies 
of the Library of Parliament, proceeds to show that 
every country comparable in population and im- 
portance with Canada has its adequately equipped 
national library, and closes with a recommendation 
that a worthy building for library purposes be 
erected on the site of the present Printing Bureau 
(the Bureau itself to be provided for elsewhere) 
and to this building there be transferred, as a 
nucleus for the desired National Library, all books 
in the present Parliamentary Library that are not 
of a legislative character. The possibility, however, 
is considered of following the model of our own 
library at Washington and uniting the legislative 
reference with the more generally useful collection. 
But this, Mr. Burpee observes, “is a rare combina- 
tion; one that only the genius of the present Libra- 
rian of Congress has made practicable ; and one the 
ultimate wisdom of which is open to question. In 
most countries the practice is to maintain a national 
library and a legislative library as separate and 
quite distinct institutions, each devoted to its own 
peculiar functions.” With such unimportant coun- 
tries as Costa Rica and Honduras rejoicing in na- 
tional libraries of their own, it is no wonder that 
Canada, vast territorially and increasing rapidly in 
population, should be regarded as in a shameful 
position with no worthy institution of the sort. 
That its dependent political status is partly answer- 
able for this, seems more than probable. 


How OUR COPYRIGHT LAWS IMPRESS AN OUT- 
SIDER can be pretty accurately surmised by any one 
gifted with moderate intelligence and a little imagi- 
nation. Nevertheless an occasional reminder of 
the ridiculous figure we are cutting in the world of 
letters by reason of our absurd interpretation of the 
rights of literary property may serve to give a 
salutary sting to our sense of shame, and finally to 
arouse us to the pitch of amendment. “The 
Author” (London), noting its receipt from the Con- 
gressional Library of a communication to the effect 
that on the 8th day of December there was issued 
by President Taft a proclamation under which 
Germany and America are entitled to reciprocal 
benefits under the American snd German copyright 
laws, goes on to say: “It is to be hoped that with 
the extension of these reciprocal rights the United 
States will see their way finally to join the Berne 
Convention, and deliver themselves from the shackles 
which make them at present the laughing-stock of 








civilized nations as far as copyright is concerned.” 
The same writer, referring to the late copyright 
agreement adopted by the Pan-American Congress 
at Buenos Aires, continues: “If the Pan-American 
Union can be completed, with the participation of 
the United States, the next and indeed final step 
should be the consolidation of the International 
Copyright Union in one body of world-wide rela- 
tionship, like the Universal Postal Union.” On the 
whole, the civilized world, and we with it, however 
sluggishly, are moving toward better things in this 
matter of copyright legislation ; but the distinction of 
covering the rear instead of leading the van in this 
march, is not enviable. 


THE ADVENT oF “ Martre-Ciarre,” in English 
dress, is heralded as nothing short of a literary 
event, even as its original appearance in French was 
hailed with enthusiasm by the book-world of Paris. 
“The greatest novel that the present century has 
yet produced,” declare its most passionate admirers, 
just as the entranced readers of the interminable 
“Jean-Christophe ’’ made the same assertion regard- 
ing M. Romain Rolland’s masterpiece. The name 
of the author of “ Marie-Claire” will presently be 
as familiar to us as that of M. Rolland. Mlle. 
Marguerite Audoux, dressmaker, was thirty years 
old before opportunity combined with lifelong inclin- 
ation to make her an artist in story-telling as well as 
in women’s costumes. Some would perhaps deny 
that art is to be found in her naively realistic and 
impressionistic chronicle of Marie-Claire’s by no 
means thrilling experiences ; but if the highest form 
of art is that which conceals art, even though the 
concealment be instinctive, Mlle. Audoux must be 
called an artist. Autobiography, touched with the 
kindling glow of imagination and penetrated with 
insight, seems to form the substance of “ Marie- 
Claire,” though only her intimates can pretend to 
trace a rough boundary line between what is assured 
fact and what is the product of creative fancy. M. 
Octave Mirbeau stood sponsor to the work in its 
original shape, while Mr. Arnold Bennett renders a 
like service upon the book’s publication in England 
and America in Mr. John M. Raphael’s translation, 
and supplies it with an interesting biographical 
introduction. The reader is likely to be almost as 
much interested in Mr. Bennett’s account of Mlle. 
Audoux as in her history of Marie-Claire. 


A RECORD OF RECRIMINATION fills a number of 
pages of Part II. of the Fifth Annual Report of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. The first part is devoted to the business 
of the year,—the granting of pensions, the placing of 
additional universities and colleges on the “accept- 
ed” list, the publications of the Foundation, ete.,— 
and the second and more interesting part to the inter- 
relations of colleges and secondary schools, and the 
general character of the training our students re- 
ceive, with comments (largely adverse) from busi- 
ness men and from the Oxford tutors who have 
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been questioned by President Pritchett on the edu- 
cational equipment and the intellectual ability of 
our Rhodes scholars. A decided lack of harmonious 
codperation between fitting schools and the colleges 
appears to exist, and neither party shows any eager- 
ness to shoulder the blame. On the contrary, some 
frankly uncomplimentary things are said by high- 
school teachers concerning college professors and 
their aims and methods, and vice versa. Then the 
outsider is called upon for testimony, and he says, 
“ A plague o’ both your houses!” In other words, 
the business man, with a need for young helpers of 
energy, Sagacity, initiative, and persistence, fails to 
find that either our secondary schools or our colleges 
impart to their students the qualities he most desires. 
The Oxford authorities praise the American stu- 
dent’s natural ability, but criticize his previous 
training, his superficiality, and his disinclination 
to concentrate his attention and grind away unre- 
mittingly at an appointed task. Some suggestions 
toward remedying the existing defects in our school 
and college system are made by the President in 
closing this part of his report. Part ITI. is devoted 
to brief biographies of recently deceased benefici- 
aries of the Foundation, and the Treasurer’s annual 
statement follows. . . . 


A LIBRARIAN, POET, AND HUMORIST, a lover of 
his kind and a philosopher with much shrewd 
insight into the homely realities of every-day life, 
Sam Walter Foss, who died at his home in Somer- 
ville, Mass., Feb. 26, in the fifty-third year of his 
age, had won the hearts of his community and also 
had made a place for himself in the affection of the 
larger world that read his volumes of verse or 
listened to his own public readings of his poems. 
Born of poor parents on a New Hampshire farm, 
and forced to work his way through school and 
college, he had acquired a grit and energy that 
stood him in good stead when at the age of twenty- 
five he, with a friend, revived the Lynn “Satur- 
day Union” and for four years kept it alive and 
moving. “The Yankee Blade,” of Boston, was 
his next journalistic enterprise, and the fame of 
that sprightly publication became little short of 
national. Editorial work on the Boston “ Globe” 
followed in 1894, and thenceforward Mr. Foss 
devoted much of his spare time to the preparation 
of the poems that were to be his best-remembered 
contributions to literature. “Back Country Poems” 
was published in 1894, “ Whiffs from Wild Mea- 
dows” in the following year, “ Dreams in Home- 
spun” in 1897, “Songs of War and Peace” in 
1898, and “Songs of the Average Man” in 1907. 
Mr. Foss became librarian of the Somerville Public 
Library in 1898, and was chosen president of the 
Massachusetts Library Club in 1904. There was 
something of Poor Richard’s homely wisdom and a 
touch of Holmes’s flashing wit in this philosopher- 
poet, who at the same time was always and un- 
mistakably Sam Walter Foss. 





THE MORBID SENSITIVENESS OF SOME NOVEL- 
READERS almost passes belief. The monomaniacal 
musician who a few weeks ago murdered David 
Graham Phillips, because the violinist chose to fancy 
himself portrayed in unbecoming guise in one of the 
novelist’s characters, furnishes a conspicuous in- 
stance of this touchiness. Recent reports from 
London tell of an actor’s suit for damages against 
a fiction-writer because a certain personage in a 
serial story chanced to bear the very name (in full) 
of the sensitive actor. The writer's sworn assevera- 
tion of previous ignorance of the actor’s existence 
was not received by the court in mitigation of the 
offense, and damages were awarded. The editor 
of the London “ Book Monthly ” recalls in this con- 
nection the similar surprising experience of Mr. 
Pinero in the troublesome uprising of an actual and 
indignant Mrs. Ebbsmith soon after “‘ The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith” had appeared on the stage. Asa 
matter of fact “ Mrs. Ebbsmith” was explained as 
a sort of inverted imitation of the name of a certain 
Mr. Flood Jones. All the world has heard of 
Mark Twain’s fictitious colonel of wonderful name 
who disconcertingly presented himself in the fiesh 
to embarass the innocent author and prove that 
truth is at least as strange as fiction. Though the 
novelist take the wings of the morning and dwell 
in the uttermost parts of his imagination, in quest 
of impossible names, yet is there no assurance that he 
has transcended the limits of actual nomenclature. 


THE LIMITED EDITION has its place in the world 
of books. It appeals to the lover of things rich 
and rare and withheld from the ordinary mortal, 
and sometimes wholesomely ministers to the zsthetic 
sense even though it may occasionally also feed the 
selt-complacency of the purse-proud. The relation 
of the limited edition to the public library is another 
matter. The library’s book-fund is a trust fund, 
commonly collected from the pockets of the people, 
and to be spent for the best good of the people. In 
the lately-published “ Proceedings of the Second 
Annual Meeting of the Pacific Northwest Library 
Association” occurs this passage from the address 
of one of the speakers: “ Limited editions have no 
place in a library’s economy and should be shunned 
altogether unless picked up cheaply as remainders 
or at second-hand. . . . If the buyers of these 
limited sets follow the book market, do they not 
become discouraged when, after a few years, they 
find these rare sets thrown on the market as re 
mainders at from one-fifth to one-tenth the price 
they paid? Yet the next time they again fall vie- 
tims.” Only a work of real merit, unprocurable in 
a cheaper form and not likely to be soon reprinted, 
should be bought in a limited edition by the public 
library. Of course the host of de luxe humbugs in 
book form, which batten on the illiterate rich, 
should be shunned with contempt and loathing by 
private purchasers and libraries alike. 
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Two NEw ACADEMICIANS have been elected to 
the French Academy. They are M. Henry Roujon 
and M. Denys Cochin, concerning both of whom 
flattering reports are now in circulation. Born in 
the early fifties, they have both had time to make 
reputations for themselves. That of M. Roujon 
rests chiefly on his volumes of “chreniques” or 
short essays (“‘ En Marge du Temps,” “Au Milieu 
des Hommes,” “Dames d’Autrefois,” ete.), and on 
his connection with the Academie des Beaux-Arts, 
whose permanent secretary he became seven years 
ago. His style as a writer is blithe and brilliant, 
with a touch and go peculiarly French. M. Cochin 
appears to be rather more solid and serious in his 
make-up. First and foremost he is a Catholic, we 
are told, and after that he is a statesman, an orator, 
a scientist, an art-lover, and a collector of fine paint- 
ings. As long ago as 1893, after twelve years of 
municipal service, he was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies, where his speeches have become famous 
for their combined simplicity, clearness, precision, 
and sober elegance of style, all touched with the 
fervor of intense conviction. Besides his mastery 
of religious questions, he is an authority on foreign 
relations, and he plays no unimportant réle in 
French parliamentary proceedings. 


Tue “Orcuarp House” at Concorp, where 
the Alcott family once lived, and where “Little 
Women ” was written, is standing to-day, in general 
appearance much as of old, but deserted and subject 
to the ravages of time. The Woman’s Club of 
Concord is now interested in the preservation of the 
historic dwelling, which can be bought, with suffi- 
cient land adjoining, for eight thousand dollars. 
Some further amount would doubtless be required 
for repairing and maintaining the building as an 
Alcott memorial. Its present aspect, with windows 
boarded up, doors closed, and the dilapidation of an 
unhonored old age beginning to make its melancholy 
appearance, is saddening to the summer tourist and 
pathetic to all who cherish in fond remembrance the 
name, the history, and the achievements of Bronson 
Alcott and (more especially) his gifted daughter. 
In the closing words of a public announcement 
signed by the officers of the above-mentioned asso- 
ciation, “the Concord Woman’s Club appeals to all 
ney Miss Alcott to help by contributions, large 
or hg 


Count Apponyi anp Kossuts are naturally 
thought of together at this time, when the former 
is visiting our country and addressing enthusiastic 
listeners from the same Faneuil Hall platform where, 
nearly fifty-nine years ago the great Hungarian 
patriot well remembered by our fathers and grand- 
fathers, if not by us, spoke for the cause of freedom 
amid such plaudits and cheers as had scarcely ever 

been heard in that cradle of liberty. An 
agreeable reminder of that triumphal progress of 
Kossuth’s through the North Atlantic States may 
till be seen in many large public libraries, and in 








not a few private ones, in the shape of a handsome 
volume published by John P. Jewett & Co. of Boston 
for the benefit of the Hungarian cause, and entitled 
“ Kossuth in New England.” Of course this is but 
one of the many publications attesting the popular 
interest in the Hungarian hero. The handy little 
biographies of the man issued at that time to gratify 
a very general and not unpraiseworthy curiosity are 
now nothing but literary lumber, but they serve as 
evidence that hero-worship in America was then of a 
fervor seldom or never equalled since. 


THE HUMANITIES IN FRANCE lost prestige to a 
considerable extent some years ago when the higher 
education of the country underwent a reform in 
favor of science studies. But now there are en- 
couraging signs of a turn of the tide once more 
toward the neglected classics of Greece, Rome, and 
France itself. Among recent advocates of this re- 
form appears the review “Les Marges” (edited 
by M. Eugéne Montfort) in a petition to the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction. The petition, to which 
signatures are being solicited, calls attention to the 
decrease of general culture noted by observers whose 
opinion carries weight, and goes on to say that 
“eonvinced, like them, that there is an intimate con- 
nection between the study of the ancient languages 
and the persistence of the French genius, we have 
the honor of calling your benevolent attention to 
the necessity of a revision of the curricula of secon- 
dary education elaborated in 1902, which have 
well-nigh abolished the study of Latin in the lycées 
and have also diminished deplorably the study of 
French.” ie 


Tue CARLYLE HOUSE AT EccLEFECHAN, where 
Thomas Carlyle was born, has been bought, says a 
London literary correspondent, by a London syndi- 
cate, and is to be preserved as a Carlyle memorial. 
The humble cottage has had a succession of tenants 
since it first became an object of interest to the 
literary world, and it has been visited by hundreds 
of tourists, notably American tourists, in Dumfries- 
shire. Henceforth the sight-seer may have to pay 
a small admission fee, which will make him value 
more highly the privilege of inspecting the birth- 
place of the greatest of Victorian men of letters. 
But that a “syndicate” (ominous name) should 
turn to commercial account the hero-worshipper’s 
eagerness to render this act of homage, seems not 
exactly in harmony with the fitness of things. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
A WORD FOR ACROBATIC ART. 
(To the Editor of Taz Dr1at.) 

The editorial on “Stage Children” in your issue of 
March 1 was sane and pointed, and so of course I agree 
with its conclusions and commend its spirits. One 
sentence, however, which was clearly interjected, as it 
bears little relation to the rest of the argument, serves as 
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an excuse for this communication. The editor disparages 
“a law which places trapez tricks and Shakespearean 
fairies under the same ban.” And so, indeed, would I, 
though not as he would seem to. I take it that, as 
quoted above, “trapeze tricks ” stands for the practice 
of the art of acrobatics and “Shakespearean fairies” 
stands for the practice of the histrionic art, and I for 
one should dislike to see subjected to the operation of 
the same laws or rules of criticism an art in the expres- 
sion of which the mind of the practitioner is of neces- 
sity swayed and controlled by the very essence of rhyth- 
mic beauty to the exclusion of all else, and an art in the 
exercise of which, even in its highest flights, the thoaghts 
of the practitioner may be far away in realms fair or 
foul, while in present word and gesture he reaches the 
consummation of his art. I say this to disparage no art; 
but consider, please, if it has no moral bearing. There 
is in the art of the acrobat not one sensation inducing 
to impurity in thought or act, not one ideal that is 
not lofty. One has no need to censor this work to 
determine if it be detrimental to the morals of the child 
actor or to the adult player or to the susceptible audi- 
ence. As to the danger to life and limb, any active 
boy between six and sixteen years of age takes more 
chances and runs greater risks of getting hurt that does 
the child acrobat. Restraint should be placed upon 
foolhardy acts as upon immoral plays, but not for the 
same reason. A fracture of a youthful limb, though 
not to be courted, is more easily healed and sooner for- 
gotten than is the open sore which evil impressions 
leave upon the youthful mind. The life of the acrobat 
must necessarily be one of self-restraint; the child of 
the acrobat is reared with his father and mother and as 
they were, and the gaities of life do not lure him. . His 
work is glorified play to him, and it is not tainted with 
selfishness or vanity. I have some conception of the 
meaning of the art of the actor and of the art of the 
acrobat. I have dabbled a bit in each since my earliest 
youth, and have studied their bearings and their rela- 
tions to the other arts. They are corollaries of the 
great rhythmic art of architecture to which I have given 
the service of my life, and it is from my standpoint of 
student and practitioner that I speak. Please, Mr. 
Editor, do not disparage the purest and loftiest and 
most abstract of the arts of rhythmic motion or lightly 
place it under the ban. 
Irvine K. Ponp. 
Chicago, March 10, 1911. 


WORDS AND THEIR WAYS. 
(To the Editor of Tae Dra.) 


It is wonderful how one can go on reading for years 
— “with the spirit and with the understanding also ”— 
and without knowing the exact meaning of every word. 
1 am one of those for whom “misled” was for years a 
word of mystery. I had a vague feeling that it meant 
a conglomeration of evil things, for I had read of a 
misled person, in my early days, who seemed to answer 
to this description. When at last I looked it up in the 
dictionary, I was wiser, it is true; but I lost a word 
which had been more “ blessed ” to me than “ Mesopo- 
tamia.” No other word has ever had quite the same 
thought or content for me as the one whose meaning I 
so long misunderstood. 

Cuaries WELSH. 
Scranton, Pa., March 7, 1911. 





The Heto Books. 





NEW LIGHT ON BROWNING’S 
PERSONALITY.* 


It does not always happen that those who 
have known a man in the “ dreary intercourse 
of daily life” are the ones who truly know him 
best. The circumstances that shape a man’s 
conduct, direct his thinking, determine his utter- 
ances, are often obscure to his neighbors. A 
view in perspective is sometimes better than 
one at close range. 

When Robert Browning died, twenty-one 
years ago, it seems to have been assumed that 
his personal friend, Mrs. Sutherland Orr, would 
be his most competent biographer. Accord- 
ingly, much material was placed in her hands, 
and in a little over a year her book was pub- 
lished. It was a storehouse of valuable data, 
for which we were then and must always be duly 
grateful. But, as was noted by the present 
reviewer (THE Diat, 1891), Mrs. Orr failed 
signally to show Browning amid the currents of 
thought of his time, to reveal how he influenced 
them and was influenced by them. This, to the 
poet’s lovers, seemed to omit a very vital char- 
acteristic of his writing. Another cause of dis- 
appointment in Mrs. Orr’s work was her failure 
to trace the connection between the poet’s life 
and the poet’s work. Hers was a cold piece of 
biographical writing, and it left the reader cold. 
Since then, many able and eloquent pens —such 
as thoseof Symons, Herford, Dowden, etc. — have 
given us illuminating and sympathetic studies 
of Browning ; but these have been interpreta- 
tions and criticisms, rather than biographies. 
Without much attempt to collate new sources 
of information, they have accepted the data at 
hand as sufficient. 

But the lapse of twenty years has brought to 
light many new and original sources to which 
Mrs. Orr had no access — notably the two vol- 
umes of “ Letters of Robert Browning and Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning”; Mrs. Browning’s two 
volumes of Letters, collected by Mr. Kenyon; 
« Robert Browningand Alfred Domett,” by Mr. 
Kenyon ; besides four volumes of the poet's 
letters to various persons privately printed by 
Mr. Wise, and the unpublished diary of 
Browning’s earliest and closest friend, Alfred 








*Tux Lire or Rosert Brownine. With Notices of © 


his Writings, his Family, and his Friends. By W. Hall 
Griffin and Harry Christopher Minchin. IIlustrated. New 
Co. 
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Domett, better known as “ Waring” or “ the 
friend over the sea.” 

These new materials, together with the re- 
collections of many of Browning’s surviving 
friends, were in the hands of Professor W. 
Hall Griffin, who had in view the writing of a 
more complete and definitive life of Browning 
than had yetappeared. For many years the poet’s 
writings had been a principal subject of Pro- 
fessor Griffin’s thought and study. Moreover, 
he had been at great pains to identify the sites 
of Browning’s early homes in South London ; 
thence he had followed him to Asolo and to 
Florence, and had gone on pilgrimage to num- 
erous cities and regions that had been the 
poet's home in summer wanderings or in winter 
sojourns. At many of the lesser known 
places — such as La Saisiaz, Arezzo, Asolo — 
he made charming photographs. 

But when the work was little more than half 
finished, Professor Griffin died, and his manu- 
script and notes were transferred to other 
hands. The book, as we have it now, is com- 
pleted and edited by Mr. Harry Christopher 
Minchin, who offers it “ not as a study of the 
life of Robert Browning seen through a tempera- 
ment, but a record based upon a sympathetic 
review and interpretation of accepted facts.” 
In the main, it may be said, this intention 
has been well carried out: we do get a clearer 
conception of Browning’s character and bearing 
than before ; some of the old misapprehensions 
are removed ; there is not a little of fresh re- 
velation concerning the poems, in their origin, 
growth, and reception by the public. Partic- 
ularly delightful is it to make a closer acquaint- 
ance with the Camberwell household — that 
united, harmonious, and intellectual family of 
four persons, where Robert Browning grew up, 
an only son. . 

A knowledge of the early home-life is partic- 
ularly essential in Browning’s case, since there, 
to all intents and purposes, he acquired his 
whole literary education. His school-life counts 
for very little; of college drill he had practically 
none ; but he read continually and voraciously 
in the library of six thousand volumes in his 
own home—a library collected by Robert 
Browning senior, nominally a business man, 
but with “the scent of a hound and the snap 
of a bull-dog” for any old or rare volume. No 
wonder that with such an encyclopedic father, 
and with unlimited browsing among such books, 
the poet acquired a very pronounced liking for 
out-of-the-way learning and out-of-the-way peo- 
ple, — Paracelsus, Sordello, a Roman murder 








case of the year 1698, to say nothing of « Parley- 
ings’ with a lot of dead-and-gone and always 
little-known worthy gentlemen. To account 
for the “supremely passionate nature” with 
which he credits himself, we must look further 
back than this serene household, to the first 
of the three Robert Brownings, the irascible 
grandfather. 

For the boy’s artistic nature, the means of 
self-education also lay close at hand. Dulwich 
was only two miles away, and the Dulwich 
Picture Gallery was then the best collection 
of pictures open to the public in England. 
Older by twenty-four years than the National 
Gallery of London, it contained three hundred 
and fifty paintings of a very representative 
character. The “green half-hour’s walk ”’ across 
the meadows between Camberwell and Dulwich 
led often to this gallery, and the boy, even before 
he was in his teens, sitting long before one or 
another of these paintings, learned to know and 
love pictures almost unconsciously. 

Also, without leaving his suburban home, he 
gained that knowledge of musical theory that 
helped him to set songs to music, to compose 
fugues, and emboldened him before he was 
twenty-one to contemplate writing an opera. 
A neighbor living in an adjoining street was 
his teacher ; but this neighbor was no less a 
personage than John Relfe, musician in ordin- 
ary to His Majesty, and considered one of the 
best piano-teachers in London. 

Passionately fond of the theatre, the young 
Browning found means to see Edmund Kean 
in his principal réles, while that distinguished 
actor was playing at Richmond what proved to 
be his last engagement. Although Camberwell 
was ten miles away from Richmond, the distance 
was made on foot both ways, young Browning 
and his favorite cousin James Silverthorne re- 
turning after the performance of the play 
through the country lanes in the early hours 
of the morning. Epoch-making occasions 
truly, since it was seeing Kean in the part of 
Richard III. that inspired Browning to the 
composition of his first poem,‘ Pauline.” We 
know this on his own authority from a pencil 
note in his own hand written in a copy of 
** Pauline” now preserved ‘in the Dyce and 
Foster collection of the South Kensington 
Museum. It is the veritable copy sent to John 
Stuart Mill for review; and in it he wrote, also 
in pencil, the notice which he sent first to “The 
Examiner” and then to “Tait’s Edinburgh 
Magazine.” It was rejected by the editors of 
both of these publications, and had remained 
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unprinted, we believe, until it appeared in THE 
Dra of 1901, when the present reviewer was 
kindly allowed by the Museum authorities to 
make a copy of it. It had then only recently 
come into the Museum’s possession. We are 
glad to see this highly interesting memorial of 
two such men as Browning and Mill now given 
to the public in the pages of a book. 

Altogether, it is a vivid and charming impres- 
sion that this volume gives us of a richly- 
endowed nature that has been allowed to grow. 
No effort seems to have been put forth to make 
Browning something other than he naturally 
inclined to be ; the tendencies of his boyhood are 
visible, sanely and fruitfully developed, in his 
maturity; always the words he put into the 
mouth of Fra Lippo Lippi seem to have been 
true of himself : 

“ The world’s no blot for us, 

Nor blank; it means intensely and means good; 

To find its meaning is my meat and drink.” 

But “ Pauline” had to be privately printed, 
and gained little recognition, most of that little 
being distinctly unfavorable. Yet surely it 
must be too sweeping to say that “ not a single 
copy of his poem had been sold,” though doubt- 
less it is true that “a bale of unbound sheets 
was destined to be sent home by the publishers.” 
With the next poem, “ Paracelsus,” it was 
different ; and the older poets—Landor, W ords- 
worth, Talfourd—honored themselves and him 
by inviting him to a dinner in which the toast 
to the “ Poets of England” was associated with 
the name of the author of “ Paracelsus.” But 
there is less that is new about this period, 
because we already knew much. 

With “ Sordello,” the next poem, the situa- 
tion is different. The story of the evolution of 
this poem and the circumstances attending its 
production has never been recounted as fully 
or as well as we now have it. The poem was cast 
and re-cast many times, and its publication 
long delayed by such untoward happenings as 
the earlier appearance of another poem on the 
same subject, the modification of the Sordello 
legend suggested by Browning’s visit to Venice, 
the introduction of a new love element, the 
portrayal of a spiritual conflict of a different 
character from the one first contemplated. 
Dante’s influence over the poem is traced, and 
is shown to be more immediate and fundamental 
than has been usually recognized. 

Of great interest is the chapter on “ Brown- 
ing and the Drama.”” We are shown the de- 
gradation of the English stage in the thirties, 
the lack of good dramatists, and the repeated 





but somewhat disappointing results of Brown. 
ing's efforts to redeem the stage and to elevate 
the literary repute of England. But the poet 
had too little practical knowledge of stagecraft 
to make a good playwright. “‘Colombe’s Birth- 
day” remained unacted for nine years. After 
this, he ceased to write for the actual stage, al- 
though his poems continued to be, as he himself 
said of them, “always dramatic in principle.” 

Midway in the volume we come upon that 
momentous hour in Browning’s life—the meet- 
ing with Elizabeth Barrett, on the 20th of 
May, 1845. Her picture as a girl is given in 
a full-page plate, made from a sketch by her 
sister, Arabella Barrett. It shows a plump 
round face, long curly hair parted on one side, 
and features of very great regularity, beauty, 
and vivacity of expression. Pictures of Mrs. 
Browning in later life reveal so plainly the in- 
fluence of the sickness and suffering from which 
she was never wholly free after her thirtieth 
year, that it is a pleasure to see this healthy, 
alert, almost mischievous, but at the same time 
earnest and thoughtful, face. Apparently she 
was about twelve years old at the time this 
sketch was made. 

The story of the courtship under adverse 
conditions, the quiet wedding in St. Marylebone 
Church with only two witnesses, and the flight 
to Italy, is contained in a single chapter. 
During all this time, it is to be remembered 
that the society which surrounded them did not 
consider Browning a great poet, nor the equal 
of Mrs. Browning. Six years after her death he 
wrote (1867) to Mrs. Millais, “I am the most 
unpopular poet that ever was.” We all know 
his apostrophe to the British Public,— “ Ye who 
love me not.” But the very volume in which 
this apostrophe occurs — “The Ring and the 
Book ” (1868) — changed the whole attitude of 
that public. If it was not exactly captured, it 
was at least forced to acknowledge that English 
poetry had been enriched by a new masterpiece, 
the roll of English poets lengthened by the 
addition of the name of Robert Browning. 

For the story of the remaining twenty years 
of Browning’s life the biographer has drawn 
upon a very large number of sources — letters, 
memoirs, conversations, published and unpub- 
lished, with the result that we feel we are 
getting a fuller presentment of the whole man, 
“in his habit as he lived,” than has been given 
us before. We are told that 


“He had a horror, carried almost to excess, of as 
suming anything hke a bardic pose; indeed, he 
in general society, anxious not to be reminded, or t 
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remind others, that he was a poet. But in moments of 
noble enthusiasm of which a few were witnesses, when 
he would move a listening group to tears by his read- 
ing of ‘ Andrea del Sarto,’ or would recite with fire 
Smart’s ‘Song to David,’ or his own ‘Thamuris 
Marching,’ then indeed the disguise or armor of daily 
life fell from him, and the true poet was revealed. 

«“ He was never unduly elevated by his own achieve- 
ment .. . The corollary of this attitude was a generous 
appreciation of the work of other poets. He never 
wavered in his assertion of Tennyson’s supremacy .. . 
When William Morris’s ‘ Defence of Guenevere’ ap- 
peared in 1875, Browning wrote of it enthusiastically 
to Mr. W. M. Rossetti: ‘I shall hardly be able to tell 
Morris what I think and re-think of his admirable 
poems, the only new poems, to my mind, since there’s 
no telling when.’ He was always eager to encourage 
new practitioners, where he could discern promise .. . 
Among the last of his letters which have been preserved 
is one addressed to a lady who had submitted to him her 
verses in manuscript, in which he assures her, in words 
borrowed from one of her own poems, that ‘There is 
room in the blue for a new song-bird.’” 

We all know the unconquerable spiritual 
optimism that dominates Browning’s poetry ; 
it is gratifying to find that it was also his most 
salient characteristic as a man. Througbout 
his life, he did indeed 

“ Hold on, hope hard in the subtle thing 

That’s spirit; though cloistered fast, soar free.” 
Instinct impelled him to invest every human 
interest in its appropriate poetic garb. That 
language did occasionally succeed in getting 
the upper hand of him, must be granted ; but 
in his highest efforts, language is his servant— 
the servant of his great and creative nature. 
To the lovers of Browning as a poet there is no 
shock in becoming more intimately acquainted 
with him as a man. 

Appendix A gives a list of five poems headed 
“Shorter Poems by Robert Browning not in- 
eluded in any edition of his Works.” This 
statement is true only if the words “ by him” 
are inserted after “‘ included.”” They have been 
for many years accessible through both the 
“Camberwell” and the “Cambridge ” edition of 
Browning’s works, pubiished in America. But 
in this, as in other matters, the biographer 
ignores entirely the labors of American editors 
and publishers. To an American reader, it is 
somewhat amusing to find that in making a 
quotation from Dr. H. H. Furness, the author 
considers it necessary to add, “eminent as a 

, pearian scholar ”’; and to follow the men- 
tion of Charles Sumner with the description, 
“an American statesman.”’ 

The second appendix contains a very val- 
uable document, translated from an Italian man- 
useript found in 1900 in the Royal Casanatense 
\Library in Rome. The manuscript deals with 





the same ‘“* Roman murder-case ” that Browning 
found in his “square old yellow book” in 
Florence; it has much in common with the 
information in that book, but supplements it 
in various ways and is the best prose account 
of the whole case that is known to exist. This, 
also, has been previously published in America, 
in a translation made by Mr. Hodell. Brown- 
ing never saw this document, hence it is almost 
startling to find in it so many similarities with 
thoughts and incidents that grew out of his 
poetic imagination. 

No less than eight portraits show how Brown- 
ing looked at different ages, two or three of 
which we do not remember to have seen before. 
Fourteen photographs, mostly of landscape or 
scenery, made by Professor Griffin himself, are 
both beautiful and interesting. Careless proof- 
reading has left some errors in spelling under- 
neath certain pictures, as “ Annunciata” for 
Annunziata, “‘ Feode” for Fede, etc., though 
the same words are correctly given in the index. 


Anna Benngeson McMauan. 
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PROBLEMS OF RACE ADJUSTMENT.* 


The contact attrition and final relations of 
the various races of mankind constitute the one 
all-embracing problem of modern civilization. 
Two bold and comprehensive attempts to grap- 
ple with the world-wide problems of race adjust- 
ment are presented in two recent volumes, 
“The Negro in the New World” and “The 
Conflict of Color.”” The two volumes are de- 
voted to the same general object, although the 
one is world wide, while the other is hemis- 
pheric, in scope. The one last named deals, in 
separate chapters, with the yellow and brown 
and black races in their relations to the Euro- 
pean ; while the former is concerned only with 
the African and the Caucasian in the New 
World. There are many points of agreement 
in the two works, as well as striking diver- 
gencies. “The Negro in the New World” is 
the production of a scholar, with broad histor- 
ical knowledge, long tropical residence and 
experience, wide observation, a scientific spirit, 
and a philosophic turn of mind. On the other 
hand, “ The Conflict of Color” is the attempt 
of an impatient publicist to promote a pro- 
gramme, with reliance upon race antipathy as 





*Tue Necro in rHE New Wortp. By Sir Harry H. 
Johnston. Illustrated, New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Tue Conruiicr or Coton. The Threatened Upheaval 
throughout the World. By B. L. Putnam Weale. Ilus- 
trated. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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the chief dynamic. The authors are alike un- 
mitigated materialists, and place as full and 
final reliance upon the concrete and practical 
factors of power in the final settlement of things 
as if they were dealing with the parallelogram of 
forces. They casually waive aside all restraints 
of conscience and the higher sanctions of re- 
ligion. Sir Harry Johnston ventures the judg- 
ment that the Negro may in time rise to a 
position “ of all-round equality with the white 
man’”’; while Mr. Weale passionately espouses 
the age-worn dogma that he “‘ cannot rise in the 
seale beyond a certain point.” Both books lack 
the cohesiveness of consecutive and in 
treatment, due to the fact that the collected 
articles first appeared as scattered magazine 
essays. 

“The Negro in the New World” narrowly 
misses being a monumental treatise in the field 
traversed. In the wide range of historical, 
scientific, and sociological knowledge, in firm- 
ness of grasp upon every essential feature of 
race relations during the last four centuries, it 
easily ranks among the first, if not itself the 
first, of books on the subject. Its faults are 
incident to the manner of its making. ‘ The 
rolling stone gathers no moss” because its 
perpetual rolling does not give the spores the 
requisite time to take lodgment and reach 
structural maturity. And so the globe-trotting 
sociologist is not likely to formulate a seasoned 
philosophy. Successive impressions are not 
given time to ripen into positive opinion or 
settled knowledge before others are super- 
imposed, making a composite rather than a 
positive photograph. The sociological sojourner 
is always prone to hasty preachments, and is 
not willing to let his impressions convey their 
own lesson. The value of an impression is 
proportional to the nature and quality of 
the object impressed; it may be made on 
mud or on marble. But the value and convin- 
cing power of a reasoned philosophy is inde- 
pendent of the medium by which it is conveyed. 
This book is a conglomerate of facts, historical 
and actual, and of impressions and preachments. 
The author also reaches general conclusions 
from an insufficient induction of particulars. 
Single impressive incidents are magnified out 
of proportion to their inherent importance. For 
example, the author was so profoundly impres- 
sed with the work of Hampton and Tuskegee, 
involving some 2500 pupils, that he confined 
his treatment of Negro education almost to 
these two foundations, with barely a word con- 
cerning the other Negro universities and col- 











leges with ten times as large a number, or the 
great system of public schools with an enroll- 
ment of over a million. 

The plan of the book is excellent. The gen- 
eral conclusions, as set forth in the preface, are 
underpinned by subsequent chapters devoted to 
a detailed recital and analysis of history and 
actuality. There are several good maps and 
numerous excellent photographic illustrations. 
The first chapter is devoted to a labored effort 
to show that the Negro belongs to a sub-species 
of the genus homo. The general reader will 
glance at the pictures as he flits through the 
pages, but will pay little attention to finely and 
profoundly drawn ethnological analogies. How- 
ever fascinating the discussion of the “os 
calcaneum” and the “ plica semilunaris” may 
be to the scientific student, it makes the general 
reader somnolent. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to a histori- 
cal and present account of slavery under the 
several European powers, and of the present 
position of the descendants of the African cap- 
tives and their European captors in the West 
Indian archipelago and in the two continents of 
the Western world. These chapters give the 
book its permanent importance and value. 
Indeed, if these chapters were disengaged from 
what precedes and what follows, and bound in 
a separate volume, the weight of its authority 
would be greatly enhanced. The observations, 
impressions, and conclusions, concerning the 
present-day Negro in the United States cannot 
be said to be in any marked way superior to 
those of several other writers, except that the 
author shows throughout an inveterate hatred 
of cruelty and oppression, a genuine sympathy 
for the weak and overborne, and a fine sense of 
fair play. ’ 

In “ The Conflict of Color,” Mr. Weale a 
proaches his subject from the standpoint of a 
passionate advocate defending a dogma, rather 
than a philosopher in quest of the truth. His 
general proposition is that the white race has 
been vouchsafed eternal dominion over the 
“lesser breeds” of men, yellow, black, and 
brown, and that this dominion must be main- 
tained though the heavens fall. With pic- 
turesque and dramatic portrayal, he proclaims 
imminent world-wide revolution unless his pro- 
gramme is followed. He holds a brief for the 
white race in general, and for England in 
particular. In this threatened struggle between 
white men and non-white men, “ it is flesh 
blood which forms the true barrier.” The 


dominant forces of the world are physiologic, 
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and not psychologic. Of course the inate ever- 
lasting superiority of the white man is assumed 
—a superiority which, it is declared, exists 
even after death. We read: “ The vigorous 
white man even after death possesses a certain 
majesty of form — a certain resolution — which 
is totally lacking in the rice fed Asiatics.” 
Shakespeare tells us that “ Imperious Cesar, 
dead and turned to clay, might stop a hole to 
keep the wind away.” Mr. Weale thinks that 
even the dust of the European is of a finer quality 
than that of other men. Separate chapters are 
devoted to the yellow, the brown, and the black 
factors of the problem. The final conclusion 
is reached that the peace of the world depends 
upon a nicely calculated balance of power among 
these elements, the white man holding the 
scales, and England taking heed that the balance 
is true. Of course the Negro is accorded the 
lowest position on the scale, from which he 
“shall be lifted nevermore” according to Mr. 
Weale’s dismal philosophy. On this point the 
author is devoid of originality. He adopts the 
same hoary dogmas that have been bandied about 
the world every since the oldest son of Noah 
took advantage of the bibulous proclivities of 
that ancient patriarch. The black man is some- 
thing apart—“‘something untouchable.” Along 
with received doctrines and animosities, the 
author falls into traditional inconsistencies on 
this subject. “The anxiety to preserve race- 
purity is a natural and a commendable one ; it 
is one of nature’s most zealously guarded laws.” 
This we read on page 280; five pages further 
on we note: “ How to keep races pure from his 
[the Negro’s] contact will then certainly be an 
acute problem ; for as he scatters far and wide, 
he will leave —in spite of all precautions — 
some traces of his blood.’”” The writer must 
have forgotten his premises before reaching his 
conclusion, within the space of four pages. 
What need is there of precaution to enforce 
nature’s ‘most zealously guarded laws” ? How 
is it that nature allows her laws to be set aside, 
even in spite of the vicarious assistance of pre- 
cautionary human prudence? A casual visit to 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, or to Richmond, Virgi- 
nia, would surely convince Mr. Weale that for 
some centuries nature has been a great laggard 
m enforcing her own zealously guarded laws. 
_ Mr. Weale has also imbibed the traditional 
Intolerance of spirit. Such expressions as 
“pulpit orators,” “arm-chair philosophers,” 
“ardent evangelists,” and ‘the individual who 
refuses to see things as they appear to the mass 
of his countrymen, and who simply argues aca- 








demically on all so-called color questions, is not 
worthy of being read, ” sound quite familiar to 
the student of pro-slavery literature. The real 
value of the book from a sociological point of 
view consists in the display and the interpreta- 
tion of the statistics of the various races, the 
potentiality of physical population, and the keen 
observation that the momentum of racial flesh 
and blood will probably fix the future bounds 
of habitation. 

Taking together these books which portray 
this great drama of whick the world is the stage 
and the various races but players, one must feel 
that their vital weakness is that they both, pur- 
posely and in set terms, rule out of account the 
religious motives which have exercised the 
highest influence on human conduct throughout 
all history. It is, indeed, rather fashionable 
in present-day philosophy to ignore religion as 
a practicable sociological factor. Sir Harry 
Johnston avows that religious traditions are not 
of the slightest practical utility in the Negro 
world of to-day. Mr. Weale declares that “religion 
has little to do with the standard of living; 
religion has still less to do with the balance of 
power ; and it is these things alone to-day which 
have a paramount racial importance.” Again, 
Sir. Harry avers: “‘ Given the same temptation 
and the same opportunities, there is sufficient 
of the devil left in the white man for the three 
hundred years of cruelty of Negro (or other) 
slavery to be repeated, were it worth the white 
man’s while.” This is the severest indictment 
drawn against the claim of the Christian religion 
to assuage the inherent deviltry of man. The 
Christian conscience of this continent cannot 
allow this indictment to stand unchallenged. 
We need not be surprised, after this, at Sir 
Harry’s final statement: ‘“ Money solves all 
human difficulties.” «‘ The one undoubted solu- 
tion of the Negro’s difficulties throughout the 
world is for him to turn his strong arm, his 
sturdy legs, his fine sight, subtle brain, deft 

rs, and rapidly developed brain, to making 
money.” This doctrine is of the earth earthy. 
The gospel that is based upon the dollar as 
the highest common divisor of values can never 
solve problems which touch the deepest human 
feelings and passions. The dollar is mighty, 
but not almighty. The love of money is the 
root of all evil, says St. Paul ; and subsequent 
history confirms the verdict. It is certainly the 
cause of “ the conflict of color” throughout the 
world to-day. It was this “ cursed love of gold” 
which brought the African to the Western 
world to exploit his physical capacities, and 
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which has carried the European to the ends of 
the earth seeking what lands and peoples he 
might devour. 

Until there is developed a higher sanction, 
which transcends the physiological basis of flesh 
and blood, and the desideratum of the market- 
place, there never can be peace and good-will 
among the rival nations and races of men. To 
bring the world under the controlling sanction of 
a science and a religion which ignore the preju- 
dices and pretensions of the higher or haughtier 
sections of the human race is “ the one far-off 
divine event to which the whole creation moves.”’ 


Ketty MIL_er. 








A FRENCHMAN’S STUDY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 


To all but scholars, the name of Alfred 
Aulard is almost unknown in America. Read- 
ers who are familiar with their Thiers and 
Carlyle, their Tocqueville and Taine, have never 
heard the name of Aulard; and yet Aulard has 
done more to promote the scientific study of the 
French Revolution than all of the above men- 
tioned gentlemen taken together. Among his- 
torians in France, and among special students 
of the Revolution everywhere, his name is as 
familiar as the name of Pasteur is to scientists. 
Students of the French Revolution the world 
over are preparing a memorial to present to him 
in commemoration of the twenty-fifth annivers- 
ary of his activity as Professor of the French 
Revolution at the Sorbonne ; and at the same 
time he is being introduced to the American 
public by a translation of his most important 
work, “The French Revolution: A Political 
Study.” Verily, fame travels at a laggard 

! 


A quarter of a century ago, the city of Paris 
voted funds to found a chair of the French 
Revolution at the Sorbonne. The first occupant 
of that chair—and the present occupant — 
was Alfred Aulard, known at that time by his 
work on “ The Orators of the Revolution ”’ in 
three volumes. The first volume appeared in 
1882, while he was professor of French liter- 
ature in the University of Poitiers. It was 
written from a literary point of view, and in a 
second edition, published in 1905, Aulard states 





*Tue Frenca Revorvrion. A Political Study, 1789- 
1804. By Alfred Aulard, Professor of Letters at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. Translated from the French of the third 
edition, with a Preface, Notes, and Historical Summary, by 
Bernard Miall. In four volumes. New York: Charles Scrib- 

Sons. 











that were he to write the work to-day he would 
“conceive it in a more historical manner.” He 
would apply to it “‘a more rigorous method, a 
better documentation, making less use of 
Mémoires written after the events, and would 
refrain more from the judgment of men and 
their work, aiming at a more objective im- 
partiality.” In spite of the literary flavor and 
method, it was a good work then and is a most 
useful work to-day. Aulard’s reputation as 
a scholar, however, rest upon something more 
solid than his “ Orators.” His selection for the 
chair of the French Revolution at the Sorbonne 
has been amply justified by his effective and 
untiring activities since his appointment in 
1886. These activities have been of four kinds: 
those of the professor at the Sorbonne, consist- 
ing of lectures and exercises upon the Revolu- 
tion ; those of the editor of documents relating 
to the Revolution, of the editor of “ La Révolu- 
tion frangaise,” the monthly publication of the 
Société de la Révolution francaise,” and of 
the historian of the Revolution. 

Naturally, the work of the professor has 
helped the work of the historian and the editor, 
much of what was presented in the lecture 
room afterwards appearing in the review or in 
book form. Not the least valuable part of 
Aulard’s work at the Sorbonne has been his 
success in arousing an interest in research work 
among his students, and in forming a large 
group of trained men who speak of him as “le 
cher maitre.” If today a larger body of 
scholarly monographic material is being put out 
upon the French Revolution than upon any 
other period of European history, much of the 
credit must be given to Aulard. The “ Review” 
has aroused and kept alive an interest in the 
Revolution, has supplied a place for the publi- 
cation of rare documents and short papers and 
for the criticism of current literature on the 
Revolution. 

Posterity will probably decide that Aulard’s 
most valuable contribution to the study of the 
Revolution is to be found in his work as editor 
of source publications, his six volumes of docu- 
ments on the Jacobins, his nineteen on the 
Committee of Public Safety, his four on the 
Consulate, and five on the reaction of Thermi- 
dor and the Directorate. A formidable list to 
place to the credit of one man! Under the 
same head must be counted his activity during 
the past few years as a member of the com- 
mittee engaged in the most important labor of 
directing the publication of the great mass of 
documents relating to the economic side of 
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the Revolution. If Aulard’s productiveness as 
a historian does not bulk as large as one might 
expect, the explanation is to be found here. 
The writer of historical narratives may acquire 
greater renown than the editor of historical 
sources, but it is a debatable question as to 
whether he does a more valuable service to 
historical truth. 

Besides the work recently translated into 
English, Aulard has written an excellent vol- 
ume on “ Le Culte de la Raison et le Culte de 
l'Etre Supréme” (second edition, 1904) ; six 
volumes entitled “ Etudes et Lecons sur la 
Révolution francaise,” consisting of lectures 
and articles reprinted from reviews; a 
part of the volume on the Revolution ( VIII.) 
in the “ Histoire générale,” and a volume on 
“Taine Historien de la Révolution frangaise ” 
(1907), a destructive critical study on Taine’s 
“Les Origines de la France Contemporaine.” 
To my mind, this last work is the most impor- 
tant volume of criticism dealing with a work on 
modern European history that has appeared in 
our day. I believe this is a just estimate of 
the volume, although I do not consider Aulard 
as critical a writer as some other historians of 
the Revolution in France and Germany. His 
success in demolishing Taine was due to the 
fact that he knew the printed and manuscript 
sources of the Revolution as no other man has 
known them ; and through the study of Taine’s 
journal and correspondence he was able to show 
that Taine did not have the time to examine 
many manuscripts, and did not examine them ; 
that he neglected some of the most valuable of 
the printed sources, and often blindly followed 
unreliable sources. That Aulard has made 
tremendous strides in the knowledge of the criti- 
cal historical method since the days when he 
was professor of French literature at Poitiers, 
will be patent to anyone who compares the first 
volume of his “ Orators” with the studies on 
Danton in the “ Etudes et Lecons ” (quatrieme 
série); but an examination of his chapters on 
“Les Premiéres Historiens de la Révolution,” 
in the last volume of the “ Etudes” (siaieme), 
will make clear that he has not fully outgrown 
the literary point of view nor fully assimilated 
the historical method. He does not seem to 
appreciate fully the importance of analyzing a 
contemporary account, like the “ Histoire par 
deux amis de la liberté,” for the purpose of 

ining the sources of information, of com- 
paring newspaper accounts to ascertain whether 
or not the accounts are independent, or of prov- 
ing a fact by the citation of at least two inde- 














pendent witnesses. He knows his sources, and 
the best sources; but he does not always use 
them in the most critical manner. Although 
his historical writing must be ranked high, it 
cannot be placed without reserve in the same 
class with the work of such a master of histori- 
cal method as Leopold von Ranke, for example. 

The work just translated and published in 
four volumes originally appeared in one large 
volume in French. It bears the title “ Histoire 
politique de la Révolution frangaise,” and is 
already in its fourth edition (1909). It is not 
a comprehensive history of the Revolution, not 
even a “ political” history in the larger sense ; 
but it is what we Americans commonly desig- 
nate as a “constitutional” history. Aulard him- 
self states that his aim was “to show how the 
principles of the Declaration of Rights were, 
before 1789 and 1804, put into operation by 
the institutions of the time, or interpreted by 
speeches, by the press, by the policies of the 
various political parties, and by the manifesta- 
tion of public opinion. “ In other words,” he 
added, “I wish to write the political history of 
the Revolution from the point of view of the 
6rigin and the development of Democracy and 
Republicanism.” He notes that 

“Democracy is the logical consequence of the 
principle of equality, Republicanism the natural conse- 
quence of the principle of national sovereignty. These 
two consequences did not ensue at orce. In place of 
Democracy, the men of 1789 founded a middle-class 
government, a suffrage of property-owners. In place 
of the Republic, they organized a limited monarchy. 
Not until August 10, 1792, did the French form 
themselves into a Democracy by establishing universal 
suffrage. Not until September 22d did they abolish 
the Monarchy and create the Republic. The Repub- 
lican form of government lasted, we may say, until 
1804 — that is, until the time when the government of 
the Republic was confided toan Emperor. Democracy, 
however, was suppressed in 1795, by the constitution of 
the year III., or, if not suppressed, at least it was pro- 
foundly modified by a combination of universal suffrage 
and suffrage with a property qualification.” 
Here is a clear statement of the nature of the 
work, and of its extreme limit. The whole 
subject, 1789 to 1804, is divided into four 
parts—1789-1792, 1792-1795, 1795-1799, 
and 1799-1804. These parts do not corre- 
spond exactly to the division of the English 
translation into four volumes, although very 
nearly so for the first and last volumes. The 
second volume, although it promises to go of 
1795 — to correspond to Aulard’s division — 
goes only to July 1794, to the revolution of 
Thermidor. 

To do this work simple justice, it must be 
judged by what the writer intended to accom- 
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plish. If we are disappointed in not finding 
brilliant pictures of the great days of the 
Revolution, accounts of diplomacy and war, of 
economic and financial conditions, of the bloody 
deeds of the Revolutionary tribunal, and of the 
vicissitudes of civil war, we bave no ground for 
complaint ; these things do not enter into the 
plan of the work, and Professor Aulard never 
forgets for a moment what he is writing about. 
His eye is fixed upon two things: (1) public 
opinion, and (2) public institutions, studied in 
their mutual relations and in relation to the 
Declaration of Rights. Much as Aulard knew 
about the subject, for some parts of it the con- 
ditions are such that no one man can control 
the source material and formulate conclusions. 
Where such a situation exists, he calls the 
reader’s attention to it, making no claims to 
infallibility in knowledge. Although an enthusi- 
astic democrat, Professor Aulard aims to pre- 
sent the truth as he finds it in the sources; and 
his efforts have been crowned with success. His 
work is that of a ripe scholar, who has lived 
with his sources, printed and manuscript, for a 
quarter of a century, and who sees his subject as 
a whole. He advances no statement without 
the support of valuable source material, and he 
always indicates what this source is, that the 
reader may control his work. What a mass of 
evidence often lies behind a single sentence, 
what an amount of labor has preceded a single 
cautious generalization, only the initiated can 
know. 

M. Aulard’s volume dealing with political 
opinions and political institutions during the 
Revolution is a pioneer work, and will doubt- 
less suffer the fate of all pioneer work in being 
corrected in part by later and more detailed in- 
vestigations. I think, however, that its final 
fate will be that of great works like those of 
Ranke. It will never be fully outgrown. It 
is grounded upon a study of the sources; the 
large lines are undoubtedly true, and destined 
to stand. Itis not superficial, dilletante work, 
like that of Thiers and Taine, but sound and 
scholarly as far as it goes, and certain to be the 
starting-point for all work of the future on the 
political history of the Revolution. 

The translator has done his work well, pro- 
ducing a vigorous and readable English text. 
It would not be difficult to pick flaws in it, 
some due to the translator, some doubtless due 
to the compositor ; but such criticism would be 
without point. No scholar will go to a trans- 
lation, if he is doing intensive work ; while for 
the public at large, minor inaccuracies are not 








important. The work of the editor is less sat- 
isfactory than that of the translator. In fact, 
the results would have been more acceptable 
if the editor had been less in evidence. It was 
a great mistake to undertake to supplement 
such a work as this by matter that would re- 
lieve the reader of the necessity of turning to 
other works for a knowledge of the Revolution 
as a whole. It would have been more dignified 
to have presented the translation unadorned, 
to have left the field entirely to M. Aulard. 
For, in the first place, the task of supplement- 
ing his work by prefaces, biographies, and 
chronological tables, was an impossible one ; in 
the second place, it was poorly done. It would 
have been much more to the point to refer the 
reader to such a work as the volume on the 
French Revolution in the “‘ Cambridge Modern 
History,” to Lowell’s “Eve of the French 
Revolution,” or even to Gardiner’s or Mathews’s 
short sketches. Aulard’s footnotes have been 
inconsistently treated, many being reproduced 
in full, some omitted, and others left incomplete. 
The translator’s own footnotes, many of them 
incorrect, might well have been omitted. The 
volumes are well printed and attractively bound, 
giving a fitting dress to the most important 
work on the French Revolution translated into 
English in our day. 
Frep Morrow FLixe. 








DIVERTING DISSERTATIONS ON DICKENS.* 


In the Introduction to his “ Appreciations 
and Criticisms of the Works of Charles Dick- 
ns” Mr. Chesterton says, with characteristic 
sacrifice of accuracy to rhetoric, that while he 
has read “ Treasure Island” twenty times and 
feels that he knows the book, he has, in the 
case of “ Pickwick,” “not so much read it 
twenty times as read in it a million times,” 
and that he seems to find something new in its 
pages every time he turns them. A goodly 
number of these fresh discoveries, not only i in 
the work mentioned, but in all its companions 
as well, are collected in the “ Appreciations,” 
which are themselves so many prefaces contri- 
buted to a recent edition of Dickens. After 
the well-known volume on that writer issued 
by Mr. Chesterton four years and a half ago, 
it is interesting to note how much fresh i inspira- 
tion he has derived from his novels ; and it is 
rumored that the end is not even yet, ‘additional 








* APPRECIATIONS AND CRITICISMS OF THE WORKS OF 


Cuarues Dickens. By G. K. Chesterton. With portraits. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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rich veins having been struck by the indefati- 
gable miner since the prefaces were written. 
We wonder what Dickens himself would have 
said to all this wealth of interpretation and 
comment. Had he the faintest suspicion that 
he was writing books so astonishingly profound 
in meaning? Did he ever once dream that he 
was a myth-maker, whose myths it would tax 
the robust powers of a distinguished twentieth- 
century critic to render intelligible to twentieth- 
century readers? ‘ Zounds!” we can perhaps 
conceive him exclaiming in Shakespeare’s lan- 
guage as he now looks down from his immortal 
eminence on all this pother, “I was never so 
bethumped with words since I first called my 
brother’s father dad.” 


Mr. Chesterton’s prefatory essay, written for 
this reprint of his Dickens prefaces, has the 
attraction of freshness, and merits more than 
passing notice from the reviewer. In the course 
of an argument to prove that what have com- 
monly been regarded as caricatures in Dickens’s 
novels are on the contrary very real and natural 
characters, the author confidently asserts: 


“Those comic monstrosities which the critics found 
incredible will be found to be the immense majority of 
the citizens of this country. We shall find that 
Sweedlepipe cuts our hair and Pumblechook sells our 
cereals; that Sam Weller blacks our boots and Tony 
Weller drives our omnibus. For the exaggerated notion 
of the exaggerations of Dickens . . . is very largely 
due to our mixing with only one social class, whose 
conventions are very strict, and to whose affectations 
we are accustomed. . . . For the English, of all nations, 
have the most uniform upper class and the most varied 
democracy. In France it is the peasants who are solid 
(stolid?) to uniformity; it is the marquises who are a 
little mad. But in England, while good form restrains 
and levels the universities and the army, the poor 

le are the most motley and amusing creatures in 
the world, full of humorous affectations and prejudices 
and twists of irony. Frenchmen tend to be alike be- 
cause they are all soldiers; Prussians because they are all 
something else, probably policemen; even Americans 
are all something, though it is not easy to say what; 
it goes with hawk-like eyes and an irrational eagerness. 
Perhaps it is savages. But two English cabmen will 
be as grotesquely different as Mr. Weller and Mr. 
Wegg. Nor is it true to say that I see this variety be- 
cause it is in my own people. For I do not see the 
same degree of variety in my own class or in the class 
above it; there is more superficial resemblance between 
two Kensington doctors or two Highland dukes. No; 
the democracy is really composed of Dickens charac- 
ters, for the simple reason that Dickens was himself 
one of the democracy.” 


In further defense of these grotesque char- 
acters of the novelist, Mr. Chesterton maintains 
that they are real because their creator “ took 
the poor individually,” whereas “all modern 
Writing tends to take them collectively.” He 








likens the modern picture of a poor man to a 
composite photograph, “ unlike anything or any- 
body.” This and more in the same strain he 
allows himself to assert in the very face of that 
gallery of sharply differentiated characters in 
humble life painted by Mr. William De Morgan 
—to name no other modern artist in that 
department of fiction. 

From the same preliminary section of this 
entertaining book we take a short and sug- 
gestive summing-up of “ A Tale of Two Cities.” 
Further on in the volume the same novel is 
made the subject of a nineteen-page essay, 
with some interesting comparison of Carlyle’s 
“French Revolution” with Dickens’s tragic 
tale, and the assertion that “‘ the French Revol- 
ution was a much simpler world than Carlyle 
could understand ; for Carlyle was subtle and 
not simple. Dickens could understand it, for 
he was simple and not subtle.” The nature 
and purpose of the novel for which its author 
caught his inspiration from Carlyle are thus 
interpreted by Mr. Chesterton : 

“It was well for him, at any rate, that the people 
rose in France. It was well for him, at any rate, that 
the guillotine was set up in the Place de la Concorde. 
Unconsciously, but not accidentally, Dickens was here 
working out the whole true comparison between swift 
revolutionism in Paris and slow evolutionism in London. 
Sidney Carton is one of those sublime ascetics whose 
head offends them, and who cut it off. For him at 
least it was better that the blood should flow in Paris 
than that the wine should flow any longer in London. 
And if I say that even now the guillotine might be the 
best cure for many a London lawyer, I ask you to be- 
lieve that I am not merely flippant. But you will not 
believe it.” 

No one can glance however hurriedly through 
Mr. Chesterton’s book without having his eye 
caught by inoumerable striking guesses at 
truth, although these guesses are clothed in 
language that is poles asunder from the timid 
phraseology of modest conjecture. Every Ameri- 
ean reader will be glad to learn of Dickens 
that “all his grumblings through this book of 
American Notes, all his shrieking satire in 
Martin Chuzzlewit are expressions of a grave 


and reasonable fear he had touching the future 


of democracy. And remember again what has 
been already remarked — instinctively he paid 
America the compliment of looking at her as 
the future of democracy.” In the opening 

ph of the essay on “ Sketches by Boz” 
the author allows himself, not for the first time, 
to generalize from a single instance, or at most 
from an insufficient number, and assures us 
that “the fact is almost unquestionable: most 
authors made their reputation by bad books 
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and afterwards supported it by good ones.” 

If Dicken is as simple as Mr. Chesterton, in 
a sentence already quoted, pretends to regard 
him, how strange, as well as fortunate, that this 
substantial octavo of exegetical essays on the 
novelist’s works should have been called into 
being! Possibly the agreeable phenomenon is 
largely due to the subtlety of Mr. Chesterton. 
At any rate, it is a thought-stirring and at 
times a protest-evoking volume, and is not 
likely to put the reader to sleep. At the very 
worst, one can say of its author what he himself 
says of Dickens: “ If his writing is not amusing 
us, at least it is amusing him. Even when he 
is tiring he is not tired.” Eight portraits of 
Dickens, chronologically arranged, increase the 
interest and value of the book. 


Percy F. Bickne tu. 








A NEW STUDY OF CHANCELLORSVILLE.* 


In 1894 Major John Bigelow, U.S. A., was 
assigned as Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and selected the Campaign of Chancel- 
lorsville as his subject for a course of lectures. 
This campaign had been treated, in 1867, by 
Captain Hotchkiss and Lieut-Col. Allan, both 
staff officers of the Second Corps of Lee’s army, 
and later by Bates, Dodge, and Hamlin, of the 
Federal service, not to mention the well-known 
works of Swinton, Ropes, Henderson, and others. 
There was, however, room for another book on 
the subject, as Major Bigelow has well shown. 
It would be difficult to find a volume on any 
campaign of the Civil War that has treated its 
subject more fully, and embellished it with more 
numerous and excellent maps, so necessary to 
the intelligent study of military campaigns. 

Major Bigelow well says, in his Preface: 
“ There is no comfortable way of reading mili- 
tary history. Whoever expects to follow a cam- 
paign reclining in an easy chair, with a book 
in one hand and a cigar in the other, is doomed 
to disappointment.” I would add that he is 
doomed also to know little or nothing about the 
campaign when he finishes the volume. The 
student must read carefully, with maps spread 
out before him, and frequently referred to for 
information ; for without them it is not possible 
to bear in mind the mass of details needed in 





*Tue CAMPAIGN OF CHANCELLORSVILLE. 


A Strategic 
and Tactical Study. By John Bigelow, Jr., Major U.S, A., 
myo With maps and plans. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
ty Press. 








following a campaign. There is no more inter- 
esting study than military history; but the 
work studied must be worth while, and the writer 
must be able to grasp the salient points, not 
to let the details master the situation, not to let 
the irrelevant obscure the relevant. Also, he 
should “‘hew to the line, no matter where the 
chips fall.”” Fifty years after the events there 
is no excuse for maintaining prejudices, for ex- 
aggerating the achievements of the one side or 
depreciating those of the other. That might 
have been excused some years ago; but the day 
for such writing of so-called history is gone, 
and now we want the abiding truth. 

The great mistake on the part of the Federal 
commanders at Chancellorsville was a total 
misconception of the situation. They get it 
into their heads that the Confederates were 
withdrawing, which they had no idea of doing ; 
and it took Jackson’s sudden flank attack on 
their extreme right to correct this fatal mis- 
conception. The original mistake was made 
by Hooker; and Howard did not correct it. 
Schurz appears to have been the only one of the 
Federal generals who had a correct idea of 
what was going on; and he was third in rank 
on the right, and so was not chiefly responsible. 
It is seldom that troops on the field of battle 
are found so unprepared when the thunderclap 
comes. No troops could have stood their ground 
under such circumstances. The Confederates 
had things all their own way until darkness 
fell upon the scene. Jackson was eager to press 
on, even in the dark; but the change of the 
Confederate troops ruined his plan. Lane’s 
brigade had not seen Jackson and his staff go 
to the front, hence their unexpected return 
caused the Confederates to anticipate a cavalry 
attack and to fire the volley which laid Jackson 
low. Oh, the irretrievable disaster of that 
volley! But for that, a glorious victory would 
have been won by the Confederates that night. 
The next day the situation had changed. Even 
Stuart’s élan, with his troopers’ loud and joyous 
refrain, “‘ Old Joe Hooker, won’t you come out of 
the Wilderness?” required hours to win success. 
Considering the number of Federal troops at 
hand —three corps really being unengaged — 
Hooker’s failure to retrieve the day can only 
be attributed to the shock he received by the 
cannon-ball's striking near him at his head- 
quarters, and to the hesitation of Couch to take 
command and to give the necessary orders. 
(See Bigelow, p. 362, ad jfin., and compare 
pp. 477-8; note Doubleday’s question and 
Hooker’s answer.) 
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Just as Hooker was forced back to his second 
position, and Lee was ready to attack his lines, 
a halt was called to the Confederate forces in 
consequence of Sedgwick’s success over Early’s 
Division on the Federal left at Fredericksburg, 
compelling Lee to suspend his attack and 
hasten with McLaws’s Division to the field at 
Salem Church. Here was another splendid 
chance for Hooker to take advantage of the 
division of the Confederate forces ; but he did 
not avail himself of it. It took Lee all the 
afternoon to fight the battle of Salem Church, 
and push Sedgwick back across the Rappahan- 
nock at Banks’s Ford, which was accomplished 
by dark, but too late to return upon Hooker at 
United States Ford and renew the attack. This 
shows the mistake of Hooker in separating 
his wings so far that neither could support the 
other. Either was strong enough to sustain 
itself, but the respective commanders did not 
think so. In view of the actual results, how 
curiously were fulfilled Hooker’s General Or- 
ders No. 47 of April 30 and No. 49 of May 6, 
for which there was no excuse ! 

The unequal numbers of the two armies are 
seen from Major Bigelow’s statements ; and so 
with respect to casualties and prisoners. I have 
no fault to find with his figures, and consider 
that he has been eminently fair in his account. 
Hooker has thrown too much blame upon Sedg- 
wick. While the latter might have moved faster, 
Hooker might have got along without his assist- 
ance if he had had more confidence in himself. 
It is almost amusing to read the correspondence 
between the two as given in Dodge’s book on 
Chancellorsville. Each expected the other to 
prove the Deus ex machina who would rescue 
him from his dilemma. 

A word of comment may be given, in con- 
clusion, to the movements of the cavalry in this 
famous campaign. Neither of the Federal com- 
manders accomplished what was expected of 
him, and Hooker removed Averill from com- 
mand, considering him the most to blame. But 
Stoneman can hardly be regarded as having 
carried out his orders. It would seem that, 
having been in chief command, Stoneman bore 
the chief responsibility ; and he could not rid 
himself of it by telling Averill he turned the 
enemy over to him. Hooker was to blame for 
separating himself from his cavalry, as he was 
for his other grave error of placing his wings 
so far apart that neither could support the 
other. Worse than all was his failure to take 
advantage of two critical situations when the 
forces were dangerously divided 








and exposed to an attack which, if made vigor- 
ously and at the right moment, could hardly 
have failed of success. With a commander of 
the first military order in place of Hooker, 
Chancellorsville might have been the Gettys- 
burg of the Confederacy. Hooker congratulated 
his army on having crossed the rivers and taken 
position at Chancellorsville, but only then did 
his troubles begin ; for Lee had no intention of 
resisting the passage of the rivers, any more 
than when Grant crossed the Rapidan in 1864, 
and then found himself unable to move out 
of the Wilderness. Major Bigelow’s book de- 
serves the highest praise. 
James M. GARNETT. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


As an agreeable supplement to the 
o* Coct! Rhates, More formal and detailed accounts 

of Cecil Rhodes’s life and labors, 
there now comes from the pen of Mr. Philip 
Jourdan a reminiscent volume entitled “Cecil 
Rhodes: His Private Life, by his Private Secre- 
tary” (Lane). Avoiding as far as possible all 
reference to the politician, the statesman, the 
empire-builder, and drawing merely upon his notes 
and recollections of Mr. Rhodes in the intimacies of 
a personal connection that extended over the eight 
years preceding his death, his private secretary has 
filled nearly three hundred pages with anecdotes and 
bits of conversation and other miscellaneous matter, 
all tending to show the great man as a person of 
amiability and charm and of unstinted kindness to 
those whom he liked. In fact, it was to correct 
prevalent contrary impressions of his personality 
that the writer at last, after seven years of silence, 
consented to share with a misinformed public his 
store of authoritative personal reminiscences ; so at 
least he informs us in his Introduction. There is, 
naturally, a good deal of hero-worship in the book. 
The author’s ecstatic admiration of Rhodes becomes 
evident on an early page, where, describing the 
events leading up to his secretarial engagement, he 
says: “I used to take long solitary walks, some- 
times extending over several hours, into the country, 
thinking of nothing else but Rhodes, Rhodes, 
Rhodes and my devotion towards him. I had heard 
if one had a great wish, if it was a genuine and 
earnest one, that in the end it would be fulfilled. I 
did not really believe it, but still I clung to it in the 
same way as a drowning man clings to a straw.” 
To be able to figure as a hero to one’s private 
secretary, if not to one’s valet, is certainly much to 
a man’s credit. Among the marks of confidence 
reposed in Mr. Jourdan by his employer we note the 
latter’s explanation of his choice of celibacy. “I 
know everybody asks why I do not marry,” said 
he. “I cannot get married. I have too much 
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work on my hands. I shall always be away from 
home, and should not be able to do my duty as a 
husband towards his wife. A married man should 
be at home to give the attention and advice which 
a wife expects from a husband.” Of such and also 
of some more weighty matters the book is filled. 
The near view we get of Rhodes during the siege 
of Kimberley is instructive. Portraits and South 
African scenes illustrate the volume. 


: Only the modest sub-title of Mr. 
treRenateance Ezra Pound’s “The Spirit of Ro- 
Caerature. mance: An attempt to Define Some- 
what the Charm of the Pre-Renaissance Literature 
of Latin Europe” (Dutton) disarms the inevitable 
criticism that a book of two hundred and fifty pages 
can give only the barest treatment of this very con- 
siderable field of literature. The work opens with 
“The Phantom Dawn” of Apuleius in the second 
century, jumps to Arnaut Daniel in the twelfth, and 
proceeds through the leading writers and schools of 
Romance to Camoens in the sixteenth. Somewhat 
characteristic of the temper of the book is the re- 
mark about Daniel, that he has been forgotten for 
five hundred years, since “ poets have not been able 
to read his language, and the scholars have not 
known anything about poetry.” The whole treatise 
is a protest against regarding the literature of this 
period merely as a stamping ground for philological 
investigation, no matter how thorough or, as Mr. 
Pound says, how “Tedescan” such investigation 
may be. The book, therefore, aims to survey the 
whole field of Romance literature before the Renais- 
sance in such a way as to give an idea of the worth 
of this literature as art. The method pursued is 
that of interpretation by means of brief expository 
and narrative comment, and of illustrative selec- 
tions in translation. Within his limits Mr. Pound 
succeeds pretty well in making real the spirit 
of Romance, though these limits are considerably 
contracted at times. Thus, what can be done with 
the vast subject of “Geste and Romance” in a 
chapter of twenty-five pages, which attempts appre- 
ciation of the “ Poema del Cid,” the “Chanson de 
Roland,” the lais of Marie de France, “ Aucassin 
et Nicolette,” the “Romance of the Rose,” along 
with passing reference to the work of Crestien and 
the versions of “Tristan and Ysolt”? More satis- 
factory are the chapters on Dante, Villon, and Lope 
de Vega. Mr. Pound’s enthusiasm for Dante leads 
to his speaking of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” as con- 
ventional melodrama and to his saying other unpleas- 
ant things about Miltonand his epic. The translations 
are chiefly the author’s own ; they are not attempts, 
like Rossetti’s, to substitute the poetry of one nation 
for that of another, but are “ merely exegetic.” For 
example, this from Betrans of Provence: “ No man 
is worth a damn till he has taken and given many 
a blow.” After one such shock we are ‘the more 
prepared for this calm deliverance: “ If in the 
future anyone should ever become interested in the 
mid-eighteenth century atmosphere of Massachusetts, 





he would find the works of Longfellow most valu- 
able as archwological documents.” Perhaps it is 
not necessary to carry comment further- 


Senet To the curious reader, who enjoys 
Emerson’s memoirs and diaries for their “human 
Journals. 


interest,” the third and fourth vol- 
umes of Emerson’s Journals (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.) will be of value chiefly for the account 
of the author’s European journeyings in 1833, 
It is something to be in the confidence of the 
New England preacher and philosopher as he 
attends the governor’s masked ball at Malta, or sees 
his first ballet at Florence, or hears French opera 
and visits Fraseati’s gambling house at Paris; and 
it is still more profitable to trace the impressions 
that he receives from classic art and from the 
formalism of the Roman Catholic worship. For 
once Emerson wrote of the affairs of his daily life, 
and interspersed his ethical and religious specula- 
tions with shrewd and thrifty traveller's com- 
ments on manners, customs, and prices. After 
his return to America in October, 1833, however, 
the so-called Journals were merely commonplace 
books in which he stored sentences and paragraphs 
to be used as occasion demanded. There are six 
words on his marriage, and a page on the birth of 
his child, and a few other brief references to per- 
sonal matters; but most of the entries are the de 
tached utterances of Emerson the professional author. 
It was apparently his own practice that he had in 
mind when he wrote (August 31, 1834): “It isas 
lawful and as becoming for the poet to seize upon 
felicitous expressions and lay them up for use as for 
Michael Angelo to store his sketch-book with hands, 
arms, triglyphs, and capitals to enrich his future 
compositions.” From this store of material he drew 
freely, as the editor’s notes continually remind us, 
in the preparation of lectures and essays. What is 
now published is, therefore, the residue left after 
many cullings. It presents few ideas that are not 
as well or better stated elsewhere in the author's 
works, though occasional comments and observations 
too personal to be incorporated in published writing 
show the human side of the philosopher. On the 
whole, the Journals are something of a disappoint 
ment at first reading, though they are likely to prove 
an invaluable document to the careful student of 
Emerson’s mental development. 


The need of a handy practical book 
of information and instruction on 
bookbinding must have been felt by 
many librarians and others with collections of books 
to keep in usable and presentable condition. From 
the London house known as Libraco Limited there 
now comes the desired handbook, with the title, 
“Manual of Library Bookbinding, Practical and 
Historical,” written by Mr. Henry T. Coutts, 
Branch Librarian of the Islington Public Libraries, 
and Mr. George A. Stephen, Chief Assistant I+ 
brarian of the St. Pancras Public Libraries, and 





Bookbinding 
for libraries. 
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prefaced with an Introduction by Mr. Douglas 
Cockerell, known as a writer on the craft of biblio- 
pegy and himself engaged in its exercise. With a 
view to the special needs of the librarian and of the 
binder who specializes in library work, the authors 
have sought “ to give a succinct account of the pro- 
cesses of binding at the present day, by describing 
the methods of hand and machine binding respec- 
tively ; to indicate the essential features of library 
binding; to describe and give actual examples of 
some of the best and most suitable materials for 
library binding ; to describe the different methods 
of recording and checking books despatched to the 
binder ; to give practical information on the equip- 
ment of small binderies in libraries, and on the 
repairing of books, as well as to give recipes, mis- 
cellaneous information, and a glossary of terms.” 
Seventy pages are devoted to a “ Historical Sketch 
of Bookbinding” in the chief European countries, 
and a considerable number of advertisements inter- 
esting to librarians concludes the volume. A note- 
worthy feature of the book is the selection of 
twenty-four actual specimens of leather and cloth for 
binding, gummed to blank leaves provided for the 
purpose. A useful folder gives in diagram the 
dimensions of the various sizes of books, but, rather 
strangely, omits entirely the duodecimo, although 
the term occurs in both text and glossary. In the 
chapter on “Materials” it is stated of cowhide that 
“in America it is commonly used for popular books 
of fiction.” It may have been formerly so used in 
library binding, but certainly at present the more 
durable buckram is ir greater favor. On an early 
page, in defining what is meant by a well-bound 
book, the authors say that “it will always open out 
flat and remain open at any page without assistance” 
—a test that very few volumes except quartos and 
folios will stand, and which the work under review 
most emphatically refuses to respond to. The illus- 
trations, diagrams, tables, lists of authorities, ex- 
planations of terms, etc., show care and thorough- 
ness. - One cannot see how, within its modest com- 
pass, the book could be appreciably improved. 


Professor Pasquale Villari is so well 
knewn as a sound historian of his 
own land that his “ Medisval Italy ” 
(Scribner) was sure to be greeted warmly by En- 
glish and American readers. The volume opens 
with the familiar crowning of Charlemagne in Rome 
on Christmas day of the year eight hundred, and 
closes with the burial of Henry the Seventh at Pisa 
in thirteen hundred and thirteen; and it may be 
said at once that as a political history of the inter- 
vening years the work can be unhesitatingly recom- 
mended. Those of us who are prone to emphasize 
the social and economic phases of any national life 
must feel that we should like to have an additional 
volume, or pair of volumes, dealing with our side 
of these five centuries in Italy. Perhaps no other 

istorian would carry out the task as well as Pro- 
fessor Pasquale. But as it stands, the volume runs 


A sound piece 
of historical 
scholarship. 








to nearly four hundred pages, and he has chosen 
to adhere closely to the lines of political history. 
Throughout, one is impressed by his critical acumen, 
his impartiality, his unsparing search for reliable 
foundations, and his clarity of exposition, — in short, 
by his ability as an historian. Apart from the gen- 
eral usefulness of the volume, we should recognize 
our indebtedness for the author’s insistence on the 
importance of Southern Italy under the Normans 
and the House of Swabia, and on the frequent 
connections between genuine religious movements 
during the period, and political events. Whether 
or not he has insisted a shade too strongly, may be* 
fairly asked; but it was desirable that these two 
points should receive considerable stress. On the 
whole, the rendering into English is well done ; but 
one finds a few irritating reminders that one is 
dealing with a translation. A word should be given 
to the admirably chosen illustrations, and to the ger- 
erally excellent workmanship of the volume. 


Passing fancies, whimsical notions, 
tender sentiments, humorous conceits, 
bits of personal experience, reflec- 
tions in serious mood — of such is composed Mr. 
E. Temple Thurston’s inviting little volume of mis- 
cellanies, partly reprints and partly new, which he 
gathers together under the all-inclusive title, “The 
Patchwork Papers” (Dodd). The opening chapter 
introduces a bright little old lady who at seventy 
retires to a country cottage and the enjoyment of a 
pension of five shillings a week, spending the rest 
of her days in the composition of a patchwork quilt 
which shall carry down her memory to succeeding 
ages. From her, if she be indeed a real person, 
the author seems to have got the suggestion of a 
title for his book, although he can hardly expect the 
slender volume to perpetuate his fame at the expense 
of his more elaborate literary productions. The 
little sketches have something of the brevity and 
the unstudied quality of conversational utterances ; 
and therein consists the chief of their charms. The 
theme of the entire twenty-four short papers may 
be called, in the words of the publishers’ announce- 
ment, “the beauty of life’s simple things.” Ap- 
proaching the book with no expectation of being 
either thrilled with emotion or convulsed with mer- 
riment or spellbound with wonder, or otherwise rapt 
into total oblivion of the here and the now, a sym- 
pathetic reader may derive considerable enjoyment 
from its unpretending pages. 


Notes from 
a novelist’s 
sketch-book. 


Dr. Thomas C. Hall’s “History of 
Ethics within Organized Christian- 
ity” (Scribner) is a volume of wide 
horizon, extensive learning, catholic spirit, and hospi- 
table outlook upon modern science and scholarship. 
The author’s acquaintance with the literature of the 
many subjects which he discusses is comprehensive 
and accurate; and his pages show that he has fully in- 
formed himself before stating his opinions. But the 
book is far more than a storehouse of facts. It is 


Christianity 
and ethics. 
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a work full of illuminating interpretations. Great 
masses of mere facts have been so penetrated with 
thought that they disclose essential principles and 
reveal great historical laws. The mastery of details 
is evident in the clear style, in the orderly arrange- 
ment of parts, and in the sure touch with which all 
matters are handled. The book is noticeable also 
for its modernness of spirit and sanity of judgment. 
It shows no trace of intolerance, dogmatism, or 
uncharitableness. Appreciation of all forms of faith 
is abundant, and ungracious criticism is nowhere 
present. No extreme claims are made for any 
Christian party, while the good in all churches is 
generously acknowledged. The assured results of 
New Testament scholarship are frankly admitted,— 
the fragmentary character of the Synoptics, the un- 
historical character of the Fourth Gospel, and the 
speculative element in Paul. And yet it is assumed 
that Christian Faith will adjust itself to these 
conclusions not only without loss, but with positive 
gain. It is not practicable to speak of the work 
here with the detail which its merits deserve. It 
should be noted, however, that it is more general in 
scope than its title implies, for it contains a great 
deal besides moral ideals — much about doctrine 
and philosophy, much also about the church and 
general culture. All in all, it is a valuable work 
which fills admirably a place not before occupied. 


Originally presented as a thesis for 

ares pooters of . the bachelor’s degree to the Board 
’ of Modern History of Oxford Uni- 

versity, “The Buccaneers in the West Indies in 
the X VII Century” (Dutton), by Mr. C. H. Haring, 
now appears as a substantial octavo, provided with 
maps from early cartographers, illustrations from 
old prints, lists of sources of various kinds, abund- 
ant footnotes, and a careful index, as well as preface 
and introduction and certain appended items not 
included in the aforementioned bibliographical lists. 
Much has already been written about these hardily- 
adventurous sea-rovers of the Antilles, as Mr. Haring 
admits in his preface; but as all previous accounts 
have been based on Esquemeling, the Jesuit his- 
torians, and a few narratives like those of Dampier 
and Wafer, he feels himself justified in producing 
a work resting on a wider range of authorities, 
including especially manuscript archives of both 
England and France, and the Colonial Series of 
printed State Papers. The purpose of his book, he 
explains further, “is not only to give a narrative, 
according to the most authentic available sources, 
of the more brilliant exploits of these sea-rovers, 
but, what is of greater interest and importance, to 
trace the policy pursued toward them by the English 
and French Governments.” Despite the somewhat 
formidable appearance of so much scholarly “ap- 
paratus ” hedging in the writer’s narrative, the story 
itself has such a wealth of stirring incident and 
daring adventure as to make it by no means dull 
reading. Seen through the kindly haze of two and 
three centuries, the horrors of these piratical ex- 








peditions become softened, and their romance 
notably heightened. To have them presented, too, 
with particular reference to their historical signifi- 
cance, is of value. 


Mr. Christopher Hare, favorably 
soldier of the known as the author of several agree- 
16th century. = able studies in Italian history, now 
adds to them a volume with the following title: 
“The Romance of a Medici Warrior: Being the 
True Story of Giovanni delle Bande Nere; to which 
is added the Life of his Son, Cosimo I., Grand 
Duke of Tuscany ” (Scribner). The book is further 
described on the title-page as “a study in heredity.” 
Giovanni did indeed inherit from his mother, 
Caterina Sforza, the renowned Madonna of Forli, a 
fearless spirit and great firmness of purpose. On 
his father’s side he was of the house of Medici, and 
for wife he took a granddaughter of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. His memorable deeds, chiefly martial, 
were all performed within the short spar of twenty- 
eight years, at the end of which he died from the 
effects of a wound received in battle. He and 
his formidable “ Black Bands” furnish abundant 
matter for stirring narrative through two-thirds of 
the book, when the fortunes of his son Cosimo, 
cold-hearted, taciturn, cunning, and perfidious, the 
strongest possible contrast to his father, claim the 
reader’s attention. The writer has succeeded in 
making his narrative as interesting as a historical 
novel, his conversational and descriptive passages 
being treated with that freedom of the reconstructive 
imagination which infuses new life into the driest 
of annals. Though he quotes freely and with due 
acknowledgment from certain trustworthy sources, 
one should bear well in mind that the book is, as its 
title confesses beforehand, a romance, although one 
with a substantial historical foundation. The num- 
erous portraits are reproduced from Italian masters, 
notably from Titian, whose name is attached to five. 


An Italian 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Three new volumes, embodying the complete Poems, 
have just been added to the definitive “ Memorial Edi- 
tion” of Meredith, published by Messrs. Scribner. 
Only a single volume of bibliographical material now 
remains to complete the set. 

A study of “ Blake’s Version of the Book of Job,” 
with reproductions of the illustrations, is the work of 
Mr. Joseph H. Wicksteed, and comes to us from Messrs. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. It is a handsome volume, well 
furnished with notes, appendices, and other critical 
apparatus. 

That standard biography, “The Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte,” by Professor William Milligan Sloane, has 
attained a new edition, considerably less expensive than 
the first, without the colored pictures, but with a re- 
vision of the text and the addition of more than ten 
per cent of new matter. 

A useful volume for the prospective home-builder 
is Mr. U. M. Dustman’s “ Book of Plans and Building 
Construction,” published by the Charles C. Thompson 
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Co. Besides illustrations and floor plans of one hun- 
dred and fifty modern houses, barns, etc., the book in- 
eludes a large amount of practical information and 
estimates related to building work, not readily avail- 
able elsewhere. 

A new translation of Bjérnson’s rather trifling early 
comedy, “De Nygifte,” made by Miss Grace Isabel 
Colbrun, and called “A Lesson in Marriage,” is pub- 
lished by Braudu’s, New York. It makes a good acting 
play, and has always been popular on the stage, both in 
Norway and in Germany. 

“Stories of the King” is a book of Arthurian tales 
retold for the young by Mr. James Baldwin, and pub- 
lished in the “ Eclectic Readings” series by the Amer- 
ican Book Co. Another volume in this series is Miss 
H. A. Guerber’s “The Story of Old France,” planned 
for somewhat older readers. 

Two additional portfolios of « Longman’s Historical 
Illustrations,” providing plates of the architecture, 
costume, and social life of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, will be welcomed by teachers who are ac- 
quainted with the four portfolios previously published in 
this series of illustrations of the history of England. 

Mr. Rossiter Johnson’s “ History of the Civil War” 
appears in a new edition, revised and enlarged, with 
the imprint of the Wessels & Bissell Co. For nearly a 
quarter of a century this work has held its place as a 
concise one-volume history of the war; and in its new 
form it will have a still stronger claim to popular favor. 

The Engberg-Holmberg Publishing Co. Chicago, 
have issued an illustrated gift-book edition of “The 
Angel of Death,” by Johan Olof Wallin, as translated 
from the Swedish by Mr. Clement B. Shaw. This 
poem, by the official hymn-writer of his country, is the 
author’s masterpiece, and is familiar to every Swedish 
household. We cannot say much for the poetical quality 
of the translation. 

The Windsor Publishing Co., New York, send us 
“A Synchronic Chart and Statistical Tables of United 
States History,” by Mr. George E. Croseup. The 
chart is accompanied by many maps and tables, and by 
a chronological text which Mr. Ernest D. Lewis has 
prepared. As a compendium of the bare facts of 
American history, the volume should be found of much 
value for reference, both in the school and in the home. 

What can we say of the English « Who’s Who” that 
has not already been said many times? The volume 
for 1911 (Macmillan) is, of course, bigger than ever, 
and for that reason alone more useful than any of its 

rs. There are nearly twenty-three hundred 
peges! Truly, the editorial tribe has reason to be 
grateful for this ready means of learning the essential 
facts about the life of any living Englishman who is 
worth knowing about. 

A limited edition of Donne’s « Letters to Severall 
Persons of Honour,” prepared under the supervision of 
Mr. Charles Edward Merrill, Jr., is published by the 
Sturgis & Walton Co. These letters have naturally 
been used by Mr. Gosse in his biography of Donne, but 
have not been reprinted in full since their seventeenth- 
century publication. Mr. Merrill has provided some 

pages of notes, and his tasteful and dignified vol- 
ume has the portrait of 1633 and a facsimile of the 
title-page of 1651. 

A complete printed catalogue of a large library is 
now comparatively seldom seen. The Woodside Dis- 
trict Library, one of the Glasgow Corporation Public 

has just issued, in one compact volume, the 





second edition of its “Index Catalogue.” Authors, 
subjects, and, when they are distinctive, titles are ar- 
ranged in one alphabetical list. The library contains 
nearly sixteen thousand volumes, classified by a system 
based on the Dewey decimal scheme. The catalogue 
shows good workmanship, and its plan is the one best 
suited to its users’ needs. A little greater generosity 
in the supply of cross-references might have been appre- 
ciated, though the avoidance of undue bulkiness was 
an urgent necessity. 

Mr. J. N. Larned’s “ History for Ready Reference” 
(Springfield: Nichols) isa work that has found a cordial 
welcome in the school and in the private library. It 
consists of the five original volumes, the supplementary 
volume covering the years 1894-1900, and the second 
supplementary volume, just now published, covering the 
first decade of the twentieth century. These two added 
volumes are, of course, very different in scale from the 
set of five at first published, and contain a much larger 
proportion of original matter. Such subjects as railways, 
combinations, labor organization, and municipal govern- 
ment loom large in the new volume, whereas the chron- 
ological continuations of the histories of separate coun- 
tries are of subordinate importance. Certainly, the new 
volume, although out of relation with the scheme of the 
original work, is a book of great independent value for 
reference to topics of contemp interest. 

Shelley’s wonderfu! volume of 1820, containing the 
« Prometheus Unbound,” the “ Sensitive Plant,” and the 
great odes, is reprinted (with corrections of the obvious 
misprints) by Mr. Henry Frowde, who also sends us, 
in the same charming Oxford series, the “Poems of 
Clough,” edited by Mr. H. S. Milford. This edition 
includes the “ Ambarvalia” and both versions of the 
“ Bothie.” From the same source we have “The Ox- 
ford Book of Ballads,” edited by Mr. A. T. Quiller- 
Couch, and “A Book of Light Verse,” edited by 
Mr. R. M. Leonard. Still another Oxford anthology, 
which means a treasury of pure delight, is Sir Rennell 
Rodd’s “ The Englishman in Greece,” a companion vol- 
ume to “ The Englishman in Italy,” published a year 
or so ago. Finally, we may mention in this group “The 
Glamour of Oxford,” of which Professor William 
Knight is the editor, and which gives us poetry and 
prose in about equal measure—all devoted to the praise 
of the university city on the Isis. 

The magnificent quarto which appears as Volume LI. 
of the “ Memoirs of the University of California” is a 
monograph upon “The Silva of California,” by Mr. 
Willis Linn Jepson. It is a work of 283 pages of text 
and 85 plates, besides maps and indexes. Many of the 
plates are from photographs, and thus show the natural 
surroundings of the trees they illustrate. The number 
of species described is 92, of which 49 are indigenous, 
and 18 peculiar to the State. “In addition to the tech- 
nical description of each tree from the standpoint of 
the botanist, the book concerns itself with many matters 
of general popular interest, such as the distribution of 
the several species throughout the State, their relations 
to topography, rainfall, and temperature, their char- 
acteristics of life-history and reproduction, with several 
tables of ages and dimensions of some of the more im- 
portant species, the economic uses of the trees. both by 
the native tribes and by civilized man, their kinships, 
as shown by the classification, with other trees both in 
California and elsewhere, and the like.” The work 
may be obtained from Messrs. Paul Elder & Co., San 
Francisco. 
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NOTES. 





«“ Wandering Ghosts” is the title of a posthumous 
volume of short stories by F. Marion Crawford, soon to 
be issued by the Macmillan Co. 


Mr. A. C. Benson’s lectures on Ruskin, recently 


delivered at the University of Cambridge, will appear | 


shortly in book form, with the Putnam imprint. 

Early next Fall, Messrs. MeClurg & Co. will publish 
«“'The Coming China,” by Mr. Joseph King Goodrich, 
who has resided in the Far East for many years. 

The Book of Ecclesiastes and the Constitution of the 
United States have been selected for presentation in the 
two new additions, planned for Spring publication, to 
the series of Riverside Press limited editions, produced 
under the direction of Mr. Bruce Rogers. 

A new manual of Comparative Literature entitled 
“The Evolution of Literature,” by Professor A. S. 
Mackenzie, of the State University of Kentucky, is an- 
nounced by Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. This firm 


will also issue in April two new volumes in their popular | 


“ First Folio” edition of Shakespeare. 


We understand that Mrs. Constance Garnett has un- | 
dertaken for a London publishing house a new and | 


complete translation of Dostoieffsky’s works. It may 
be noted in this connection that “Crime and Punish- 
ment,” with an introduction by Mr. Lawrence Irving, 
has just appeared in the admirable “ Everyman’s Lib- 
rary ” (Dutton). 

Two interesting volumes soon to be issued by Mr. 
Frederic Fairchild Sherman of New York are “A 
Painter’s Holiday, and Other Poems,” by Mr. Bliss 


by Mr. Elliott Dangerfield. Both books will be hand- 
somely printed on handmade paper, and issued in 
limited editions. 

Mrs. Anna Robeson Burr, author of “The Auto- 
biography,” is engaged upon a study of “the religious 
confession,” in both its history and its psychology, 
aiming to give a historical account of the development 
of introspection, and to collate and make abstracts of 
the available material for a definitive study of religion 
in the individual. 

The Columbia University Press announces that it has 
taken over the entire management of the publishing 
business conducted under its name and imprint. The 
sales agents of the publications of the Press are now 
Messrs. Lemcke & Buechner, of New York, for the 
United States, and Mr. Henry Frowde, of London, for 
Great Britain and the colonies. 

Two sumptuous gift-books now in course of prepara- 
tion for Fall publication by Messrs. Dana Estes & Co. 
are Goethe’s “Faust,” in Abraham Hayward’s transla- 
tion, with an introduction by Mr. Roger Ingpen and 
numerous illustrations in color by Mr. Willy Pogany; 
and “ Guinevere and Other Poems,” by Lord Tennyson, 
illustrated in color, ete., by Miss Florence Harrison. 

“The Graphic Arts,” a new magazine “for printers 
and users of printing,” has recently made its appear- 
ance. The mechanical dress is dignified and imposing, 
and the contents of the first two issues comprise many 
interesting features. Worthy of especial mention is 
Mr. Henry Turner Bailey’s article in the February 
number on “ Pernicious Illustration,” a merited scoring 
of the vulgar pictorial attempts at humor that fill 
certain sections of our newspapers and cheaper maga- 
zines. 








| “ Miranda.” 


Carman; and “ Geerge Innees: The Man and his Art,” | date 1882, but it was not until five years later that 





American editions of four of the works of J. M, 
Synge, the Irish dramatist and poet, will be published 
shortly by Messrs. J. W. Luce & Co. These are: 
“The Aran Islands,” with twelve illustrations by Mr. 
Jack Yeats, a picturesque account of Synge’s stay on the 
Aran Islands, off the west coast of Ireland; “Ke 
and Wicklow,” a record of wanderings in rural Ireland; 
“The Tinker’s Wedding,” a comedy in two acts; and 
“ Riders to the Sea,” a one-act tragedy. 

Mr. J. H. Whitty of Richmond, Virginia, has edited 
a list of Virginia copyright entries, which is now on the 


| press and will be issued by the Virginia State Library 


early this month. These titles cover the period from 
1790 to 1844. They are not recorded in the Library 
of Congress, the original entry-book having been de- 
stroyed by fire during the Civil War. The list was 
given to Mr. Whitty many years ago by the late Judge 
Robert W. Hughes. Among the many interesting 
entries are some hitherto unknown writings of Samuel 
Kercheval, the Virginia historian, an unknown title- 
page of Burk’s History of Virginia, and the early Ger- 
man “ Henkle” book titles. 
ANTONIO FOGAZZARO. 

The most eminent of Italian novelists, Manzoni alone 
excepted, died on the seventh of this month, toward 
the close of his sixty-ninth year. Born at Vicenza in 
1842, he was educated for the law, and practised his 
profession for a time. But literature was his true 
métier, and before he was forty he had become known 
as a writer of lyrics, and of the melancholy poem 
His first novel, “ Malombra,” bears the 


“ Daniele Cortis”’ took the public by storm, and placed 


| him in the front rank of moderna Italian writers. Since 


that time, he has produced numerous books, the most 
important among them being the series of three — 
*“ Piecolo Mondo Antico,” “ Piccolo Mondo Moderno,” 
and “II Santo” — which are linked together in a sort 
of trilogy, and which constitute Fogazzaro’s chief liter- 
ary monument. It was with the publication of the 
last of these three that his fame became cosmopolitan, 
and his name familiar to readers all over the world. 
lt was not that this philosophical romance was intrinsi- 
cally finer than its predecessors, but because it dealt 
frankly and boldly with the Church in its relation to 
life and thought, and thus made its author the subject 
of much excited discussion and a target for all the 
envenomed shafts of ecclesiastical intolerance. In this 
work the author was clearly declared a modernist, and 
his subsequent submission to the Vatican could not 
undo (although it might somewhat weaken) the en- 
lightening influence of the book. Fogazzaro was one 
of the most conscientious of artists, and his books were, 
in the words of one of his critics, “the fruits of a 
deliberate and rich nature, and not the windfalls of a 
mere literary trick.” He was also one of the most 
spiritual and wholesome of novelists, and thus stands 
in striking contrast to the brilliant but perverse genius 
whose name is most frequently associated with his — 
not for any likeness of method or ideal, but solely 
because it is the one other name in contemporary 
Italian literature to achieve an equally widespread 
reputation. The judgment of posterity, we have little 
doubt, will hold that the pagan indecencies of 
d’ Annunzio are far outweighed by the sane teachings 
and exalted morals to be found in the books of Antonio 


Fogazzaro. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SPRING BOOKS. 





An interesting epitome of American publishing 
activities for the present Spring and coming Sum- 
mer is contained in Tue Drat’s annual List of 
Books Announced for Spring Publication, herewith 
presented. In the preparation of this list, every 
effort has been made toward accuracy and com- 
pleteness ; and the omission of any prominent pub- 
lisher is due only to the fact that such publisher 
failed to respond to our several letters requesting 
the necessary data. It should be said that all the 
books here listed are presumably new books — new 
editions not being included unless having new form 
or matter. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


John La Farge, by Royal Cortissoz, illus., $4. net.— 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, the story of her life, by 
Charles E. and Lyman Beecher Stowe, illus, $1.50 
net.—Life of Martin Luther, by Preserved Smith, 
illus., $3. net.—John Bright, by R. Barry O’Brien, 
Hlus., $3. net.—Reminiscences of an Athlete, by 
Ellery H. Clark, illus., $1.25 net. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 

Rachel, her stage life and her real life, by Francis 
Gribble, illus., $3.75 net.—Henri II., his court and 
his times, by H. Noel Williams, illus. in photo- 
gravure, etc., $3.75 net.—Louis XIV. and Madame 
de Maintenon, by Charlotte Lady Blennerhassett, 
illus., $3.75 net.—The Adventures of James Capen 
Adams, mountaineer and grizzly bear hunter of 
California, by Theodore H. Hittell, new edition, 
illus., $1.50 net.—The Life of John Ericsson, by 
William C. Church, new one-volume edition, $1.50 
net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Incidents of My Life, professional, literary, social, 
with services in the cause of Ireland, by Thomas 
Addis Emmet, illus., $6. net.—Charles II. and his 
Court, by A. C. A. Brett, illus., $3.50 net.—The 
Great Infanta, Isabel, sovereign of the Nether- 
lands, by L. Klingenstein, illus., $3.50 net.— 
Anglo-American Memories, by George W. Smalley, 
illus., $2. net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, by W. F. Mony- 
penny, Vol. II., $3. net.—An Illustrated History 
of Emma Lady Hamilton, by Julia Frankau, 
2 vols., illus. in color, photogravure, ete.—An 
Autobiography, 1835-1911, by Alfred Austin, poet 
laureate, 2 vols., illus. in photogravure, ete.—The 
Life of J. L. M. Curry, by Edwin A. Alderman 
and Armistead C. Gordon, illus. (Macmillan Co.) 

Napoleon and King Murat, 1808-1815, a biography 
compiled from hitherto unknown and unpublished 
documents, by Albert Espitalier, trans. by J. 
Lewis May, illus. in photogravure, etc., $4. net.— 
Wagner at Home, by Judith Gautier, trans. by 
Effie Dunreith Massie, illus. in photogravure, etc., 
$3.50 net.—An Irish Beauty of the Regency, by 
Mrs. Warrenne Blake, illus. in photogravure, etc., 
$5. net.—The Romance of Princess Amelia, 
daughter of George III., by William S. Childe- 
Pemberton, illus., $5. net—The Nelsons of Burn- 
ham Thorpe, a record of a Norfolk family, by 
Eyre Matcham, illus. in photogravure, etc., $5 
net.— Life and Memoirs of John Churton Collins, 
by L. C. Collins, $5. net.—Sophie Dawes, Queen 
of Chantilly, by Violette M. Montague, illus. in 

photogravure, etc., $4. net—A Queen of Shreds 

and Patches, by L. Gastine, trans. by J. Lewis 

May, illus. in photogravure, etc., $4. net.—A Life 

of Sir Joshua Banks, President of the Royal 








Society, by Edward Smith, illus. in photogravure, 
etc., $4. net—The Mother of Goethe, Frau Aja, 
by Margaret Reeks, illus. in photogravure, etc., 
$3.50 net—Lady John Russell, edited by Des- 
mond MacCarthy and Agatha Russell, illus. in 
color, ete., $3.50 net.—Noble Dames and Notable 
Men of the Georgian Era, by John Fyvie, illus., 
$3.50 net.—Recollections of a Society Clairvoy- 
ant, $3. net.—New Library of Music Series, new 
vol.: Brahms, by J. A. Fuller-Maitland, illus., 
$2.50 net.—Mary Wollstonecraft, a study in 
economics and romance, by G. R. Stirling Taylor, 
illus. in photogravure, ete., $2.50 net.—Seymour 

Hicks, twenty-four years of an actor’s life, by 

himself, with portrait, $1.25 net. (John Lane 

Co.) 

From Rough Rider to President, by Dr. Max Kul- 
linck, trans, by Frederick von Riethdorf, with 
portrait, $1.50 net—The War Maker, the. true 
story of Captain George Boynton, by Horace 
Smith, illus., $1.50 net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

The Lighter Side of My Official Life, by Sir Robert 

Anderson, $3.50 net.—A Hero of the Sea, the 

story of thrilling experiences in life-saving, by 

Lieutenant John A. Williams; together with an 

account of the development of rocket apparatus, 

by J. E. Patterson, $1.50 net. (George H. Doran 


Co.) 

Life of Andrew Jackson, by J. 8S. Bassett, illus, $4. 
net.—Life and Letters of Moses Coit Tyler, by 
Jessica Tyler Smith, illus., $2.50 net.—Remi- 
niscences of General Basil W. Duke, illus., $2.50 
net.—Chapters from My Experience, by Booker 
T. Washington, illus., $1.50 net.—Memoirs of a 
Manager, by Daniel Frohman, illus., $1. net. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, by Frank Frankfort 
Moore, illus., $3.50 net—New and cheaper edi- 
tions of books by Edith Sichel, comprising: Men 
and Women of the French Renaissance, The 
Household of the Lafayettes, Catherine de 
Medici, and Later Years of Catherine de Medici; 
each $2. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Charles Dickens, by Miss Dickens, illus. by Brock, 
$1. net.—King theary VIII. and his Court, by 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree, illus., 50 cts. net.—Little 
Books about Great Writers, new vol.: Robert 
Louis Stevenson, 50 cts. net. (Cassell & Co.) 

The Growth of Napoleon, a study in environment, 
by Norwood Young, illus., $3.75 net.—The Real 
Captain Kidd, by Sir Cornelius Neale Dalton, 
$1.10 net. (Duffield & Co.) 

Their Majesties as I Knew Them, my personal 

_ recollections of the kings and queens of Europe, 
by Xaiver Paoli, illus., $2.50 net. (Sturgis & 
Walton Co.) 

Mrs. Gaskell, haunts, homes, and stories, by Ellis 
H. Chadwick, illus. in photogravure, etc., $5. net. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

From Memory’s Shrine, the reminiscences of Car- 
men Sylva, illus. in photogravure, etc., $2.50 net. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

As I Remember, by Marion Gouverneur, illus., $2. 
net.—Diaz, Master of Mexico, by James Creel- 
man, illus., $2. net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

An Ardent American, by Mrs. Russell Codman, 
illus., $1.20 net. (Century Co.) 

American Crisis Biographies, new vol.: William 
Lloyd Garrison, by Lindsay Swift, with portrait, 
$1.25 net. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

A Buckeye Boyhood, by Dr. William H. Venable, 
$1.25 net. (Robert Clarke Co.) 

William Scott Ament, by Henry D. Porter. (Flem- 

ing H. Revell Co.) 
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Colonel Thomas Blood, Crown-Stealer, by Wilbur 
Cortez Abbott, 90 ets. net. (Yale University 
Press.) 

Talleyrand, the Man, 


by Bernard de Lacombe, 
trans. by A. D’Albert. 


(Dana Estes & Co.) 


HISTORY. 


The Origin and Growth of the American Constitu- 
tion, by Hannis Taylor, $4. net.—France in the 
American Revolution, by James Breck Perkins, 
$2. net.—Reminiscences of the Geneva Tribunal of 
Arbitration, 1872, by Frank W. Hackett, $2. net.— 
California under Spain and Mexico, 1535 to 
1847, by Irving B. Richman, $4. net. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 


Letters of Richard Henry Lee, edited by Dr. James 
C. Ballagh, Vol. L., illus., $3. net.—Historical 
Essays and Studies, by Charles Francis Adams.— 
Stories from American History, new vol.: The 
Siege of Boston, by Allen French, $1.50 net.— 
Hellenistic Athens, a historical essay, by William 
Seott Ferguson. (Macmillan Co.) 


Controversial Issues in Scottish History, contrasts 
in the history of Scotland as shown by a study 
of the early chronicles in connection with the 
works of modern historians, by William H. Greg, 
illus., $6, net.—In the Time of the Pharaohs, by 
Alexandre Moret, trans. by Mme. Moret, illus., 
$2. net.—Heroes of the Nations series, new vol.: 
William the Silent, 1533-1584, by Ruth Putnam, 
illus., $1.35 net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Essays in American History, dedicated to Frederick 
Jackson Turner, $1.50 net.—Europe since 1815, b 
Charles D. Hazen, library edition, with 14 col. 
ored maps, $3.75 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Federations and Unions within the British Empire, 
by H. E. Egerton.—Ireland and the Normans, by 
G. H. Orpen, 2 vols.—Documents of the Conti- 
nental Reformation, by B. J. Kidd.—The English 
Factories in England, 1634-6, by W. Foster.— 
Historical Geography of the British Colonies, by 
Sir C. P. Lucas, Vol. V., ys IIl.: Canada; part 
IV.: Newfoundland; by J. D. Rogers.—Essays on 
Roman History, by H. F. Pelham, edited by F. 
Haverfield.—Six Roman Laws, trans., with intro- 
duction and notes, by E. G. Hardy. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Labrador, its discovery, exploration, and develop- 
ment, by W. N. Gostling, illus., $6. net.—Early 
Christians in Rome, by the Dean of Gloucester, 
illus. in color, ete., $4. net. (John Lane Co.) 


The Dawn of Mediterranean Civilization, by An- 
gelo Mosso, illus., $4. net.—Sistine Rome, by J. 
A. F. Orbaan, illus., $2.50 net.—A Guide to _ 
lish History, by Henry W. Elson, illus., $1.25 net. 
(Baker & Taylor Co.) 

History of the House of Hohenzollern, by E. A. 
Bayley-Hodgetts, $5. net.—Analysis of Welsh His- 
tory, by U. J. Griffith, 35 cts. net.—History of 
England, by C. R. D. Fletcher, new edition, 2 
vols., $2.50 net. (=. P. Dutton & Co.) 

A Short History of the United States Navy, by Cap- 
tain George R. Clark and others, illus., $3. net. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Cavens Se pivotal battle of the Civil War, by 
R. K. echam, illus., $1.75 net. (A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co.) 

The Records of the Federal Convention of 1787, 
edited by Max Farrand. (Yale University Press.) 

Original Narratives of Early American History 
Series, new vol.: Narratives of Early Carolina, 
edited by A. 8. Smalley, Jr., illus., $3. net. 
(Charles Seribner’s Sons.) 











GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson to his 
Family and Friends, edited, with notes and intro- 
duction, by Sidney Colvin, new and revised edi- 
tion containing more than a hundred new letters, 
in 4 vols., cloth, $4.; leather, $5. net. (Charles 
Seribner’s Sons.) 

Alarms and Discursions, by Gilbert K. Chesterton, 
$1.50 net.—The Patchwork Papers, by E. Temple 
Thurston, with portrait, $1.20 net.—The Patient 
Observer, by Simeon Strumsky, $1.20 net.—The 
Craftsmanship of Writing, by Frederick Taber 
Cooper, $1.20 net.—Our Friend the Dog, by 
Maurice Maeterlinck, new edition, illus. and 
decorated, $1. net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Margaret Fuller and Goethe, by F. A. Braun, $1.35 
net.—Studies in Language and Literature, dedi- 
eated to James Morgan Hart, $2.—Letters That 
Live, edited by Laura E. Lockwood and Amy R. 
Kelly, $1.25 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

A Study of Versification, by Brander Matthews.— 
The Tudor Drama, by C. F. Tucker Brooke.—A 
Roman Wit, by Paul Nixon, $1. net. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 

World Literature, by R. G. Moulton, $2. net.—The 
Religion of Beauty in Woman, and other essays 
on platonic love in poetry and society, by Jeffer- 
son Butler Fietcher—A History of Classical 
Philology, by Harry Thurston Peck, $1.50 net. 
(Maemillan Co.) 

Letters of Edward Lear, edited by Lady Strachey, 
second series, illus., $3.50 net.—Maurice Maeter- 
linck, a study, by Montrose J. Moses.—Success 
in Literature, by William M. Colles and Henry 
Cresswell, $1.25 net.—Shakespeare Classics, new 
vols.: Apollonius and Silla, the source of 
‘«Twelfth Night,’’ edited by Morton Luce; The 
Menaechmi, the original of the ‘‘Comedy of 
Errors,’’ edited by W. H. D. Rouse. (Duffield 
& Co.) 

Appreciations and Criticisms of the Works of 
Charles Dickens, by G. K. Chesterton, illus., $2. 
net.—Bustan of Sadi, trans., with introduction, 
by A. Hart Edwards, 60 cts. net. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 

The Shoving of Shagpat, Meredith’s allegory inter- 
preted, by James McKechnie, $1.25 net.—The 
Round of the Clock, the story of our lives from 
year to year, by W. Robertson Nicoll, $1.25 net. 
(George H. Doran Co.) ; , 

The Women of Shakespeare, by Frank Harris, $2.50 
net.—The Splendid Wayfaring, by Haldane Mac- 
fall, $1.50 net. (Mitchell Kennerley.) 

The Cambridge History of English Literature, 
edited by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller, Vol. 
VIL, The Caroline Age, $2.50 net.—John Ruskin, 
art critic and social reformer, 7 Arthur Chris- 
topher Benson, $1.50 net. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

Feminine Influence on the Poets, by Edward 
Thomas, illus., $3.50 net.—The Silences of the 
Moon, by H. B. L. Webb, $1.50 net.—Beauty and 
Ugliness, by Vernon Lee, $1.50. (John Lane Co.) 

French Men, Women, and Books, by Miss Betham- 
Edwards, illus., $2.50 net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

The Evolution of Literature, a handbook of com- 
parative literature, by A. S. Mackenzie. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co.) 

Prejudices, by Charles M. Flandrau, $1.25 net. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) ; 

The Great Companions, by Henry Bryan Binns, $1. 
net. (B. W. Huebsch.) A; 
The Contagion of Character, by Newell Dwight 
Hillis, $1.20 net.—The Lost Art of Meditation, by 
J. W. Mahood, $1. net. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 
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The Value and Dignity of Human Life, by Charles 
Gray Shaw, $2.50 net.—Edgehill Essays, by 
Adrian Hoffman Joline, $2. net. (Richard G. 
Badger.) 

DRAMA AND VEBSE. 

Diminutive Dramas, by Maurice Baring, $1.25 net. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Arrow Maker, a play, by Mary Austin, $1. net. 
(Duffield & Co.) 

The Collected Poems of the Hon. Maurice Baring, 
$1.50 net.—The Hill 0’ Dreams, and other verses, 
by Helen Lanyon, $1. net.—The Silver Age, a dra- 
matic poem, by A. E. J. Legge, $1.25 net.—Psyche, 
by Francis Coutts, $1.25 net. (John Lane Co.) 

The Blue Bird, by Maurice Maeterlinck, new edition 
containing an important new act not previously 
published, $1.25 net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Immortal Lure, by Cale Young Rice, $1.20 net. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Irish Poems, by Arthur Stringer, $1.50 net. (Mitchell 
Kennerley.) 

The Book of Cupid, by Henry Newbolt, illus., $1. 
net.—For Lovers and Others, a book of roses, by 
a T. White, $1.25 net. (Frederick A. Stokes 

0.) 

American Lyrics, by Edith Rickert, $1.75 net.—A 
Poet’s Anthology of Poems, by Alfred Noyes, $1. 
net. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 

The Humbler Poets, a collection of newspaper and 
periodical verse, second series, 1885 to 1910, com- 
piled by Wallace and Frances Rice, $1.50 net. (A. 
C. MeClurg & Co.) ; 

Poems and Ballads, by H. de Vere Stacpoole, $1. 
net.—Children of the Shadow, and other poems, 
by Harold Symmes, $1. net. (Duffield & Co.) 

The Troubadour and Other Poems, by Dora Sigerson 
Shorter, $1.50 net.—In Poet’s Corner, by L. Mac- 
lean Watt, $1.25 net. (George H. Doran Co.) 

Bell and bing by Frederick Fanning Ayer, $2.50 
net.—John Murray’s Landfall, a romance and a 
foregleam, by Henry Nehemiah Dodge, $1.25 
net.—Sunshine, Rain, and Roses, by Allie Sharpe 
Balch, $1.25 net.—A Child’s Rhyme Book, by 
Patricia Wentworth, illus., $1. net. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

The Adventure, by Henry Bryan Binns, $1. net.— 
The Weavers, by Gerhart Hauptmann, new edi- 
tion, $1. net.—The Wanderer, by Henry Bryan 
Binns, with photogravure frontispiece, 50 cts. net. 
(B. W. Huebsch.) 

The New Hesperides, and other poems, by Joel 
Elias Spingarn, $1. net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

Poetical Favorites, Yours and Mine, compiled by 
_— Snyder, $1.25 net. (Wessels & Bissell 

0.) 

The Queen of Orplede, by Charles Wharton Stork, 
75 ets. net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

For her Namesake, an anthology of poetical ad- 
dresses by devout lovers to gentle maidens, edited 
by Stephen Langton. (Dana Estes & Co.) 


FICTION. 


Members of the Family, by Owen Wister, illus., 
$1.50.—The Legacy, by Mary 8S. Watts, $1.50.— 
Wandering Ghosts, by F. Marion Crawford.—The 
Colonel’s Story, by Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, $1.20 
net.—While Caroline Was Growing, by Josephine 
Daskam Bacon, $1.50.—Trevor Lordship, by Mrs. 
Hubert Barclay, $1.20 net.—Adventure, by Jack 
London, $1.50.—The Love That Lasts, by Mabel 
Osgood Wright, $1.50.—The Sovereign Power, by 
Mark Lee Luther, illus., $1.50.—The Believing 

Years, by Edmund L. Pearson.—Klaus Hinrich 








Baas, the story of a self-made man, by Gustav 
Frenssen, $1.50.—The Justice of the King, by 
Hamilton Drummond, illus., $1.20 net.—A Big 
Horse to Ride, by E. B. Dewing, $1.50. (Mac- 
millan Co.) 

The Long Roll, by Mary Johnston, illus. in color, 
$1.40 net.—Robinetta, by Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Mary and Jane Findlater, and Allan McAulay, 
with frontispiece in color, $1.10 net.—The Con- 
tessa’s Sister, by Gardner Teall, $1.20 net.— 
Queed, by Henry Sydnor Harrison, with frontis- 

iece, $1.35 net.—The Very Little Person, by 
Mary Heaton Vorse, illus., $1. net.—The End of a 
Song, by Jeannette Marks, with frontispiece in 
tint, $1.15 net.—People of Popham, by Mary C. 
E, Wemyss, $1.20 net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Brazenhead the Great, by Maurice Hewlett, $1.50.— 
The Patrician, by John Galsworthy, $1.35 net.— 
Brother Copas, by Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch, $1.20 
net.—Her Little Young Ladyship, by Myra Kelly, 
with frontispiece, $1.25 net.—Children of To- 
Morrow, by Clara E. Laughlin, illus., $1.30 net.— 
Robert Kimberly, by Frank H. Spearman, illus. 
in color, $1.30 net.—The Camera Fiend, by E. W. 
Hornung, illus., $1.25 net. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) 

The Broad Highway, by Jeffery Farnol, $1.35 net.— 
The Moving Finger, by E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
illus., $1.25 net.—A Woman with a Purpose, by 
Anna Chapin Ray, with frontispiece in color, 
$1.25 net.—How Leslie Loved, by Anne Warner, 
illus. in color, $1.25 net.—Alise of Astra, by H. 
Marriott Watson, with frontispiece, $1.50—Forged 
in Strong Fires, by John Ironside, with frontis- 
piece, $1.25 net.—To Love and to Cherish, by 
Eliza Calvert Hall, $1. net—The Red Room, by 
William Le Queux, with frontispiece in color, 
$1.50.—The Land Claimers, by John Fleming Wil- 
son, illus., $1.50.—A Book of Dear Dead Women, 
by Edna Worthley Underwood, $1.25 net.—The 
Path of Glory, by Paul Leland Haworth, illus., 
$1.25 net.—The Princess of Cleves, by Madame 
De La Lafayette, new edition, illus., $1.50 net. 
(Little, Brown, & Co.) 

The Dweller on the Threshold, by Robert Hichens, 
$1.10 net.—John Sherwood, Ironmaster, by Dr. 8. 
Weir Mitchell, $1.20 net—When Half-Gods Go, 
by Helen R. Martin, $1. net.—Miss Livingston’s 
Companion, a Jove story of old New York, by 
Mary C. Dillon, illus., $1.30 net. (Century Co.) 


Marie-Claire, by Marguerite Andoux, with introduc- 
tion by Arnold Bennett, $1.20 net.—The Road to 
Avalon, the road to happiness, by Coningsby 
Dawson, $1.20 net.—The Girl from Nowhere, by 
Mrs. Baillie-Reynolds, $1.20 net.—’Lizabeth of 
the Dale, by Marian Keith, $1.20 net.—Seekers 
All, by Kenneth Combe, $1.20 net.—Buried Alive, 
by Arnold Bennett, new edition, $1.20 net.—The 
Book of Carlotta, a revised edition of Sacred and 
Profane Love, by Arnold Bennett, $1.20 net.— 
Jim and Doody, by J. J. Bell, illus., 50 cts. net. 
(George H. Doran Co.) 

Later Pratt Portraits, by Anna Fuller, illus. in 
color, $1.50 net.—The Ashes of a God, by F. W. 
Bain.—The Claw, by Cynthia Stockley, $1.35 net. 
—A Question of Marriage, by Mrs. de H. Vaizey, 
$1.35 net.—More than Kin, by Patricia Went- 
worth, $1.35 net.—Bawbee Jock, by Amy Mc- 
Laren, $1.35 net.—The Return, by Walter de la 
Mere, $1.35 net.—Down our Street, by J. E. Buck- 
rose, $1.35 net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Grain of Dust, by David Graham Phillips, illus., 
$1.30 net—The Adventures of a Modest Man, by 
Robert W. Chambers, illus., $1.30 net.—The Bolted 
Door, by George Gibbs, illus., $1.25 net.—The 
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Woman-Hater, by Joseph C. Lineoln.—The Girl 
in the Other Seat, by Henry Kitchell Webster.— 
The Lion’s Skin, by Rafael Sabatini, illus., $1.25 
net.—Which Is My Husband? by Jules Claretie, 
trans. by Mary J. Saffard, illus —A Rose with a 
Thorn, by Priscilla Craven—The Man with an 


Honest Face, by Paul Wells, illus., $1.25 net.— | 


The Bramble Bush, by Caroline Fuller, illus., 
$1.25 net.—Mrs. Thompson, by W. B. Maxwell.— 
The House of the Seven Gables, by Nina Lairey 
Duryea. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Denry the Audacious, by Arnold Bennett, $1.35 net. 
— Master Christopher, by Mrs. Henry de la Pas- 
ture, $1.35 net.—Two Impostors and a Tinker, by 
Dorothea Conyers, $1.25 net.—A Spirit of Mirth, 
by Peggy Webling, $1.25 net—The Andersons, 
by 8S. Macnaughtan, $1.25 net.—I Will Maintain, 
and Defender of the Faith, by Marjorie Bowen, 
each $1.25 net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Unknown God, by B. J. Putnam-Weale, $1.35 
net.—What’s-his-Name, by George Barr Mce- 
Cutcheon, illus. in color, $1.20 net.—Cynthia of 
The Minute, by Louis James Vance, illus., $1.50.— 
Sheila Vedder, by Amelia E. Barr, with frontis- 
piece in color, $1.25 net.—The Trail of the Ninety- 
eight, a Northland chronicle and romance, by 
Robert W. Service, illus., $1.30 net.—The Magnet, 
by Henry C. Rowland, illus., $1.25 net.—Yellow 
Men and Gold, by Gouverneur Morris, illus, in 
color, $1.20 net.—Hearts and the Highway, by 
Cyrus Townsend Brady, illus. in color, $1.50.— 
To the Highest Bidder, by Florence Morse Kings- 
ley, illus.; $1.20 net.—The Catspaw, by William 
Hamilton Osborne, illus., $1.25 net.—Mother, by 
Jules Eckert Goodman, illus., $1.20 net.—April’s 
Lady, by Guy Chantepleure, trans. by Mary J. 
Safford, with frontispiece in color, $1.25 net.— 
Five Gallons of Gasoline, by Morris B. Wells, 
with frontispiece in color, $1.20 net.—The Great 
Diamond Pipe, by John Buchan, with frontispiece, 
$1.20 net.—The Way of a Woman, by Rina Ram- 
sey, illus. in color, $1.25 net.—The Other Man, 
bv Edgar Wallace, illus. in color, $1.25 net. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Half Loaves, by Helen Mackay, $1.30 net.—Lord 
Bellinger, by Harry Graham, $1.20 net.—The 
Parting of the Ways, by Henry Mordeaux, trans. 
by Louise Seymour Houghton, $1.30 net.—Thieves, 
"y ** Aix,’’ $1.30 net.—Princess Katherine, by 

atherine Tynan, $1.20 net.—The Wastrel, by 
Arthur D. Howden Smith, $1.30 net.—The Man 
with the Black Cord, by Augusta Groner, $1.20 
net.—The Young Idea, by Frank A. Swinnerton, 
$1.20 net.—The Vintage, by Joseph Sharts, $1.20 
net.—Her Husband’s Country, $1.20 net. (Duf- 
field & Co.) 

Demeter’s Daughter, by Eden Phillpotts, $1.50.— 
Compensation, by Anne Warwick, $1.50.—A Fair 
House, by Hugh de Selincourt, $1.50.—Talk o’ 
the Town, by Mrs. John Lane, $1.50.—The Red 
Lantern, the story of the goddess of the lantern 
light, by Edith Wherry.—The Awakening, by 
Maud Diver, $1.50.—The Young Idea, by Parker 
Fillmore, $1.35 net.—The Shadow of Love, by 
Marcella Tinayre, trans. by A. R. Allinson, $1.50. 
—The Saint’s Progress, by Ciro Alvi, trans. by 
Mary Gibson, $1.50.—Other Laws, by John Par- 
kinson, $1.50.—The House of Serravalle, by Rich- 
ard Bagot, $1.50.—The Heart of the Bush, by 
Edith Searle Crossman, $1.50.—The Exception, by 


Oliver Onions, $1.50.—Phyllis in Middlewich, by | 


Margaret Westrupp, $1.50.—The Bermondsey 


Twins, by J. F. Randall, $1.50.—The Riding Mas- | 


ter, by Dolf Wyllarde, $1.50.—The Valley of Re- 
gret, by Adelaide Holt, $1.50.—A Sinner in Israel, 
a romance of modern Jewish life, by Pierre Cos- 





tello, $1.50.—A Gentleman of the Road, by Hor- 
ace Bleackley, $1.50.—Perpetua, or The Way 
to Treat a Woman, by Dion Clayton Calthrop, $1.30 
net.—The Lass with the Delicate Air, by A. R. 
Goring-Thomas, $1.50.—The Sins. of the Children, 
by Horace C. Newte, $1.50.—Wind along the 
Waste, by Maude Annesley, $1.50.—The Passion- 
ate Elopement, by Compton Mackenzie, $1.50.— 
The Simple Life Limited, by Daniel Chaucer, 
$1.50.—Zoe the Dancer, by Ida Wild, $1.50.— 
Sam’s Kid, by F. E. Mills Young, $1.50. (John 
| Lane Co.) 

| The Lame Englishman, by Warwick Deeping, with 
frontispiece in color, $1.20 net.—The Brown Mask, 
by Perey Brebner, with frontispiece in color, 
$1.20 net.—The Unknown Isle, by Pierre de 


Richard Marsh, illus., $1.20 net—A Woman’s 
Love, by Silas K. Hocking, illus., $1.20 net.—A 
Honeymoon in Hiding, by Mrs. George de Horne 
Vaizey, illus., $1. net.—The Yoke of Circumstance, 
by Helen Wallace, illus., $1.20 net. (Cassell & 
Co.) 

Love under Fire, by Randall Parrish, illus. in color, 
$1.35 net.—Prince or Chauffeur? by Lawrence 
Perry, illus. in color, $1.35 net.—Bar-20 Days, by 
Clarence E. Mulford, illus. in color, $1.35 net.— 
A Breath of Prairie, and other stories, by Will 
Lillibridge, illus. in color, $1.20 net.—Love Be- 
sieged, by Charles E. Pearce, illus. in color, $1.20 
net.—My Friend Will, by Charles F. Lummis, 
illus., 75 ets. net—The Gold Fish of Gran Chimu, 
by Charles F. Lummis, new edition, illus., 75 ets. 
net. (A. C. MeClurg & Co.) 

The Chasm, by George Cram Cook, $1.25 net.—Syd- 
ney Carteret, Rancher, with frontispiece in color, 
$1.25 net.—The Vow, by Paul Trent, with frontis- 
piece in color, $1.25 net.—A new novel, by Susan 
Glaspell, $1.25 net.—Dawn O’Hara, by Edna Fer- 
ber, with frontispiece in color, $1.25 net. (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co.) 

| She Buildeth her House, by Will Levington Comfort, 
with frontispiece in color, $1.25 net.—Me Smith, 
by Caroline Lockhart, illus. in color, ete., $1.20 
net.—In her Own Right, by John Reed Scott, 
illus. in color, $1.25 net.—Out of Russia, by Crit- 
tenden Marriott, illus. in color, etc., $1.25 net.— 
Dawn of the Morning, by Grace Livingston Hill 
Lutz, illus. in color, $1.25 net.—The Gold Bag, by 
Carolyn Wells, with frontispiece in color, $1.20 
net.—The Royal Pawn of Venice, by Francese L, 
Turnbull, with photogravure frontispiece, $1.50 
net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Tennessee Shad, by Owen Johnson, illus., $1.20 
net—The Canon in Residence, by Victor L. 
Whitechurch, $1.20 net.—Gilead Balm, Knight 
Errant, by Bernard Capes, illus., $1.25 net. (Baker 
& Taylor Co.) 

The Prodigal Judge, by Vaughan Kester, illus., $1.25 
net.—The Imprudence of Prue, by Sophie Fisher, 
illus., $1.25 net—The Professor’s Mystery, by 
Wells Hastings and Brian Hooker, illus., $1.25 
net.—Colonel Todhunter of Missouri, by Ripley 
D. Saunders, illus., $1.50.—The Honor of the Big 
Snows, by James Oliver Curwood, illus. in color, 
$1.25 net—Four in Family, by Florida Po 
Sumerwell, illus. in color, $1. net. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) 

The Miller of Old Church, by Ellen Glasgow, $1.50. 
—Panther’s Cub, by Agnes and Egerton Castle, 

| illus., $1.20 net—The Golden Silenee, by C. N. 

and A. M. Williamson, illus. in color, $1.35 net.— 

| Margery, by E. F. Benson, $1.20 net.—The Vanity 
| Box, by Alice Stuyvesant, illus., $1.20 net.—The 
| Coward of Thermopylae, by Caroline Dale Sne- 








Coulevain, illus., $1.20 net.—Twin Sisters, by . 
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deker, illus. in color, ete., $1.20 net.—‘‘813,’’ by 

Maurice Leblanc, illus., $1.20 net.—The Har- 

vester, by Gene Stratton-Porter, illus., $1.35 net. 
—The Green Curve, by Ole Luk-oie, $1.20 net.— 
Joyce of the North Woods, by Harriet T. Com- 
stock, illus., $1.20 net.—Fenella, by Henry L. 
Stuart, $1.20 net—A Comedy of Circumstance, 
by Emma Garf, illus., $1. net.—The Southerner, 
by Walter H. Page, new edition, $1.20 net. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Love’s Pilgrimage, by Upton Sinclair, $1.50.— 
Bracken, by John Trevena, $1.50.—The Living 
Strong-Box, by Frederic Mauzens, illus., $1.50.— 
Mary, by Winifred Graham, $1.35 net.—The Man 
Who Dreamed Right, by W. Holt White, $1.— 
Conrad in Quest of his Youth, by Leonard Mer- 
tick, new edition, $1.20 net. (Mitchell Kenner- 
ley.) 

The Trail of the Axe, a tale of the lumber camps of 
western Canada, by Ridgwell Cullum, with frontis- 
piece in color, $1.25 net.—Quaker Ben, a novel 
of colonial Pennsylvania, by Henry C. McCook, 
with frontispiece in color, $1.35 net. (George 
W. Jacobs & Co.) 

The Love Story of an Airman in the Alps, by Max 
Pemberton, with frontispiece, $1.30 net.—Quick- 
sands, by Fannie Heaslip Lea, illus., $1.20 net.— 
The Secret Book, by George Wemyss, with frontis- 
piece in color, $1.20 net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

The Mastery of Love, a narrative of settlement 
life, by James E. McCulloch, $1.25 net.—Heather 
and Peat, by A. D. Stewart, $1.20 net.—In Kali’s 
Country, tales from sunny India, by Emily T. 
Sheets, $1. net.—Dr. Apricot of ‘< Heaven-Below, ’? 
by Kingston de Gruche, illus., $1. net. (Fleming 
H. Revell Co.) 

The Easiest Way, a story of metropolitan life, by 
Eugene Walter and Arthur Hornblow, illus., $1.50. 
—The Gamblers, by Charles Klein and Arthur 
Hornblow, illus., $1.50.—The Rogue’s Heiress, by 
Tom Gallon, illus., $1.50.—The Thirteenth Man, 
by Mrs. Coulson Kernaham, $1.50.—The Wife De- 
eides, by Sidney Wharton, illus., $1.50.—The 
Guilty Man, by Francois Coppée, trans. by Ruth 
Helen Davis, illus., $1.50.—The First Law, by 
Gilson Willets, illus., $1.50. (G. W. Dillingham 
Co.) 

Pay Envelopes, by James Oppenheim, illus., $1.25 
net. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

Such a Woman, by Owen and Leita Kildare, $1.20 
net.—Priest and Layman, by Ada Carter, $1.20 
net. (Wessels & Bissell Co.) 

The Web, by William Bullock.—The Souls of the 
Infinite, by 8. E. Griggs. (B. W. Dodge & Co.) 
Americans All, by John Merritte Driver, $1.20 net. 

(Forbes & Co.) 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


My Balkan Tour, an account of some journeyings 
and-adventures in the near East, by Roy Trevor, 
illus. in photogravure, etc., $6.50 net.—The Diary 
of a Soldier of Fortune, by Stanley Portal Hyatt, 
illus., $4. net—Himalayan By-Ways, jottings of 
& sportsman naturalist, by E. P. Stebbing, illus., 
$4. net—The Land of Teck and its Surround- 
ings, by Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould, illus. in color, etc., 
$3.50 net.—The Spanish Series, edited by Albert 
F. Calvert, new vol.: Valencia and Murcia, illus., 
$1.50 net. (John Lane Co.) 

Cathedrals of Spain, by John A. Gade, illus., $5. 
net.—Across South America, by Hiram Bingham, 
illus., $3.50 net.—Yosemite Trails, by J. Smeaton 

, illus., $2. net.—Palestine and its Trans- 
formation, by Ellsworth Huntington. illus., $2. 
tet—The Ideal Italian Tour, by Henry James 








Forman, illus., $1.50 net.—The Sachel Guide to 

Europe for 1911, by William J. Rolfe, new and 

revised edition, with maps, $1.50 net. (Houghton 

Mifflin Co.) 

The Wilderness Trail, or The Ventures and Adven- 
tures of the Pennsylvania Traders on the Alle- 
gheny Path, by Charles A. Hanna, 2 vols., illus., 
$10. net.—Behind the Screens in Japan, an Eng- 
lishwoman’s impressions, by Evelyn Adam, $1.50 
net.—Little Cities of Italy, by André Maurel, 
trans. by Helen Girard, with preface by Gugliel- 
mo Ferrero.—Fifteen Thousand Miles by Stage, 
by Carrie Adell Strahorn, illus. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 

The Capitals of China, by William Edgar Geil, with 
introduction by W. A. P. Martin, illus., $5. net.— 
Oriental Cairo, by Douglas Sladen, illus., $5. net.— 
An Unknown People in an Unknown Land, by W. 
Barbrooke Grubb, illus., $3.50 net.—Cliff .Castles 
and Cave Dwellings in Europe, by 8. Baring- 
Gould, illus., $3.50 net—Gleanings from Fifty 
Years in China, by Archibald Little, revised by 
Mrs. Archibald Little, illus., $2.50 net. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 

A Voyage to the Arctic in the Whaler Aurora, by 
David Moore Lindsay, illus—The Journal of 
Captain Cartright, an account of trading expedi- 
tions to Labrador, edited by Charles Wendell 
Townsend.—Through the Heart of Canada, by 
Frank Yeigh, illus—Beautiful England Series, 
new vols.: Cambridge, Norwich, The Heart of 
Wessex; each illus. in color, $1. net.—British 
Mountain Climbs, and Swiss Mountain Climbs, by 
con D. Abraham, each illus. (Dana Estes 

0.) 
Argentina, Past and Present, by W. H. Koebel, 
illus., $4. net—Down North and Up Along, a 
ide-booki to Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, by 
argaret Warner Morley, new edition, $1.50 net. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Truth about Egypt, by J. Alexander, illus., $2. 
net.—The Truth about Spain, by G. H. B. Ward, 
illus., $2. net—The Desert Gateway, by J. H. 
Leader, illus., $1.75 net.—Little Journeys Series, 
new vol.: A Little Journey to Italy, 50 cts. net. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

Seeing Europe by Automobile, by Lee Meriwether, 
illus., $2. net.—The Blue Goose Chase, by Herbert 
K. Job, illus., $1.25 net.—A Paradise in Portugal, 
by Mark Sale, $1. net—A Guide to the Great 
Cities of Western Europe, by Esther Singleton, 
illus., $1.25 net. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 

The Cruise of the Snark, by Jack London, illus. in 
color, ete., $2. net.—Home Life in Many Lands 
Series, new vols.: Home Life in Holland, by 
David Storer Meldrum; Home Life in Russia, by 
Dr. Angelo 8. Rappoport; each illus., $1.75 net. 
(Maemillan Co.) 

A Tenderfoot with Peary, by George Borup, illus., 
$2.10 net.—Lassoing Wild Animals in Africa, by 
Guy H. Seull, $1.25 net. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. 

South American Series, new vol.: Brazil, by Pierre 
Dennis, trans. by Bernard Miall, illus., $3. net.— 
Countries and Peoples Series, new vol.: Belgium 
of the Belgians, by Demetrius Boulger, illus., $1.50 
net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Egypt, ancient sites and modern scenes, by Sir 
Gaston Maspero, illus., $4. net.—Along the Andes 
and down the Amazon, by H. J. Mozans, illus.— 
The Obvious Orient, by Albert Bushnell Hart, 
$1.50 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Amurath to Amurath, by Gertrude L. Bell, $5. net. 
—By-Paths in Dixie, by Sarah Johnson Cocke, 

$1.25 net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
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Turkestan, the Heart of Asia, by William Eleroy 
Curtis, illus., $2. net.—The Nigger and the West 
Sudan, the West African’s note-book, by Captain 
A. J. N. Tremearne, $2. net. (George H. Doran 
Co.) 

The Face of Manchuria, Korea, and Russian Turk- 
estan, by E. G. Kemp, illus. in color, $2.50 net. 
(Duffield & Co.) 

An American Bride in Porto Rico, by Marion Blythe, 
illus., $1. net.—The Happiest Girl in Korea, by 
Minerva L. Guthapfel, illus., 50 ects. net. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co.) 

Three Weeks in the British Isles, by John N. Higin- 
botham, illus., $1.50. (Reilly & Britton Co.) 

Builders of Spain, and French Cathedrals and Cha- 
teaux, by Clara Crawford Perkins, new and popu- 
lar one-volume editions for travelers, illus. in pho- 
togravure, ete., each $3. net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Sailing Alone around the World, by Joshua Slocum, 
new edition, illus., $1.20 net. (Century Co.) 

Boston Days, by Lilian Whiting, Fs nag illus- 
trated edition, $1.50 net. (Little, Brown, & Co.) 


POLITICS—ECONOMICS—SOCIOLOGY. 


The Income Tax, a study of the history, the theory, 
and the practice of income taxation at home and 
abroad, by Edwin R. A. Seligman.—The Purchas- 
ing Power of Money, by Irving Fisher, illus., $3. 
net.—Principles of Economics, by F. W. Taussig, 
2 vols.—American Social Progress Series, edited 
by Samuel McCune Lindsay, new vols.: Social 
Adjustment, by Scott Nearing, $1.50 net; The 
Social Basis of Religion, by 8. N. Patten, $1.25 
net.—The Citizen’s Library, edited by Richard T. 
Ely, new vol.: Commission Government in Ameri- 
ean Cities, by Ernest S. Bradford.—The Rural 
‘Outlook Series, edited by L. H. Bailey, eompris- 
ing: The Country Life Movement; The Outlook 
to Nature, new and revised edition; The State 
and the Farmer, new and revised edition; The 
Nature ony 4 Idea, new and revised edition, 
(Maemillan Co.) 

The Modern Criminal Science Series, first vols.: 
Modern Theories of Criminality, by C. Bernaldo 
de Quiros, trans. by Alphonso de Salvio, $4. net; 
Criminal Psychology, by Hans Gross, trans. by 
Horace M. Kallen, with introduction by Joseph 
Jastrow, $5. net.—Science and the Criminal, by 
C. Ainsworth Mitchell, illus., $2.50 net. (Little, 
Brown, & Co.) 


Republican Tradition in Europe, the Lowell Lec- 
tures, 1910, by Herbert A. L. Fisher, $2. net.—A 
Short History of the Progress of Women’s 
Rights, from the days of Augustus to the present 
time, by Eugene A. Hecker, $1.50 net.—The Jukes, 
a study in crime, pauperism, disease, and hered- 
ity, by Robert L. Dugdale, fourth edition, with 
foreword by Elisha Harris and introduction by 
Franklin H. Giddings, $1.50 net. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

The History of the Organization and Development 
of the British Post Office, by J. C. Hemmeon, $2. 
net.—The Standard of Living among the Indus- 
trial People of America, by Frank H. Streightoff, 
$1. net.—American Political Ideals, by John 
Fiske, new edition, $1.50. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The West in the East, from an American point of 
view, by Price Collier, $1.50 net. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 

America in the Making, by Lyman Abbott, $1.15 
net.—Industry and Progress, by Norman Hap- 
good, $1.25 net.—Greek Immigration to the 
United States, by Henry Pratt Fairchild, $2. net. 
(Yale University Press.) 





A Manual of Political Ethics, by Francis Lieber, 2 
vols., $5.50 net.—Re-Gilding the Crescent, by F. 
G. Aflalo, illus., $3. net. (J. B. Lippineott Co.) 

Industrial Depressions, by George H. Hull, $2.50 
net.—Women and Labor, by Olive Schreiner, $1.25 
net.—The Subjection of Women, by John Stuart 
Mill, new edition, with foreword by Carrie Chap. 
man Catt. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

War or Peace, a present day duty and a future hope, 
by Gen. Hiram M. Chittenden, $1. net.—The 
Woman Movement in America, by Belle Squire, 
illus., 75 ets. net, (A. C. MeClurg & Co.) 


Land Problems and National Welfare, by Chris- 
topher Turner, $2.50 net.—Business, the heart of 
the nation, by Charles Edward Russell, $1.50 net. 
(John Lane Co.) 


The Suffragette, a story of the militant equal suf- 
frage movement. by E. Sylvia Pankhurst, with 
introduction by Mrs. Pankhurst, illus., $1.50 net. 
(Sturgis & Walton Co.) 


Imperial Organization of Trade, by Geoffry Drage, 
$3.50 net.—The King’s Customs, Vol. II., An 
account of maritime revenue, contraband traffic, 
the introduction of free trade, and the abolition 
of the navigation and corn laws, illus., $3.50 net. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Transition to an Objective Standard of Social 
Control, by Luther Lee Bernard. (University of 
Chicago Press.) 

Leaders of the People, by Joseph Clayton, $2.50 net. 
(Mitchell Kennerley.) 

The Nation’s Morals, by Alfred Emmott, $1.75 net. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

The Awakening of India, by J. Ramsay Macdonald, 
$1.50 net. (George H. Doran Co.) 

War and its Alleged Benefits, by J. Novicow, $1 net. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

Legal Doctrine and Social Progress, by Frank 
Parsons, $1.50 net.—Sidelights on Contemporary 
Socialism, by John Spargo, $1. net. (B. W. 
Huebsch.) 

The New Nationalism, by Theodore Roosevelt, $1.50 
net. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 

A Modern Outlook, studies of English and Ameri- 
ean tendencies, by J. A. Hobson. (Dana Estes 
& Co.) 

The Girl That Disappears, the real facts of the 
White Slave traffic, by Gen. Theodore A. Bing- 
ham, illus., $1. net—The Ladies’ Battle, by 
Molly Elliot Seawell, $1. net. (Richard G, 
Badger.) 

The Peace Problem, the task of the twentieth cen- 
tury, by Frederick Lynch, 75 cts. net. (Fleming 
H. Revell Cc.) 


NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. 


My First Summer in the Sierra, by John Muir, 
illus., $2.50 net.—The Face of the Fields, by 
Dallas Lore Sharp, $1.25 net. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.) 

The Practical Flower Garden, by Mrs. Helena Ruth- 
erford Ely, illus. in color, ete., $2. net.—Neigh- 
bors Unknown, by Charles G. D. Roberts, illus. 
$1.50.—The Manual of Gardening, by L. H. Bailey, 
new and revised edition, illus. (Macmillan Co.) 


Nature Sketches in Temperate America, by Dr. 
Joseph L. Hancock.—Cone-Bearing Trees of the 
California Mountains, by J. Smeaton Chase, 75 
ets. net.—The Practical Country Gentleman, by 
Edward K. Parkinson, illus., $1.25 net.—The Sou 
in a Flower, by Sara A. Hubbard, 50 cts. net. 
(A. C. MeClurg & Co.) 
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Britain ’s Birds and their Nests, by A. Landsborough 
Thomson, with introduction by J. Arthur Thom- 
O03 illus. in color, $7.50 net. 


(J. B. Lippincott 

The Complete Gardener, edited by H. H. Thomas, 
illus., $3. net.—Wild Flowers as They Grow, by 
H. Essenhigh Corke and G. Clarke Nuttall, illus. 
in color, $1.25 net.—The Sun’s Babies, by Edith 
Howe, $1.25 net.—Poultry and Profit, by William 
W. Broomhead, illus., 75 cts. net—Garden Plan- 
ning and Planting, by H. H. Thomas, illus., 60 
ets. net.—The Bird Folk at Home, by John J. 
Ward, illus., 50 cts. net. (Cassell & Co.) 

What England Can Teach Us about Gardening, by 
Wilhelm Miller, illus. in color, $4. net. — The 
Cabin, by Stewart Edward White, illus. in color, 
ete., $1.50 net.—The Garden Library, new vols.: 
Vines and How to Grow Them, by William Me- 
Collom; Chrysanthemums and How to Grow 
Them, by I. M. Powell; Garden Planning, by 
W. 8. Rogers; each illus., $1.10 net.—The Scout 
Manua! Series, by Ernest Thompson Seton, Vol. 
IL: The Forester’s Manual, illus., $1. net.—Na- 
ture Books by Chester A. Reed, comprising: 
Camera Studies of Wild Birds in their Homes, $2. 
net; Nature Studies of Birds, 60 cts. net; Nature 
Studies in Field and Wood, 60 cts. net; each 
illus. in color, ete. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Report of the Commission on Country Life, with 
introduction by Theodore Roosevelt, 75 cts.— 
The Young Farmer’s Practical Library, edited by 
Robert Ingersoll, new vols.: Electricity on the 
Farm, by F. M. Conlee; Coéperation among Farm- 
ers, by J. L. Coulter; each illus., 75 cts. net. 
(Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

The Gardens of England in the Northern Countries, 
$3. net.—Handbooks of Practical Gardening, new 
vols.: The Book of the Rose, by Louis Durand; 
The Beginner’s Book of Gardening, by Harry 
Roberts; each illus., $1. net. (John Lane Co.) 

East and West, comparative studies of nature in 
eastern and western states, by Stanton Davis 
Kirkham, illus, (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Euglish Woodlands and their Story, by Houghton 

ownley, $1.25 net.—Ornamental Bulbous and 
Tuberous Plants, by John Weathers. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.) 

Familiar Trees and their Leaves, by F. Schuyler 
Mathews, thoroughly revised edition, illus. in 
color, ete., $1.75 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Garden Flowers in Color, new vols.: Orchids, and 
> each 65 cts. net. (Frederick A. Stokes 

0. 


SCIENCE. 


Creative Evolution, by Henri Bergson, trans. by 
Arthur Mitchell, $3, net.—The Influences of Geo- 
gtaphic Environment, by Ellen Churchill Semple, 
$4. net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Characteristics of Existing Glaciers, by William 
Herbert Hobbs, illus., $2.50 net.—Creative Evo- 
lution, by Henri Bergson, trans. by Arthur Mitch- 
ell—The Grammar of Science, by Karl Pearson, 
third edition, with several chapters re-written 
and a new chapter on birthrates, race suicide, 
and degeneracy.—Mendelism, by R. C. Punnett, 
new and enlarged edition.—Alcohol and the Hu- 
man Body, by Sir Victor Horsley, new edition. 
(Macmillan Co.) 

The Mutation Theory, experiments and observations 
on the origin of species in the vegetable king- 
dom, by Hugo De Vries, 2 vols., illus. in color, 
ete., $4. net.—Intracellular Pangenesis, an inves- 
tigation of the physiology of heredity, especially 

facts of variation and of avatism, by Hugo 





De Vries, $3. net.—The History and the Root of 
the Principles of Conservation of Energy, by 
Ernst Mach, trans. by E. B. Jourdain, $1.25 net. 
(Open Court Publishing Co.) 

Criminal Man, according to the classification of 
Cesare Lombroso, summarized by Gina Lombroso 
Ferrero, $2. net.—Some Neglected Factors in 
Evolution, by H. M. Bernard, illus., $2. net.—A 
Beginner’s Star-Book, by Kelvin McKready, illus. 
—An Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology, 
based on the study of the frog, chick, and mam- 
mal, by Albert Moore Reese, second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, $1.50 net. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 

Extinct Monsters of Other Days, by Rev. H. N. 
Hutchinson.—The Social Direction of Human Ev- 
olution, an outline of the science of eugenics, by 
William E. Kellicott, $1.50 net.—Ignition Princi- 
ples and Systems, by Roger B. Whitman, $1.50 
net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Electricity in the Service of Man, by R. Mullineaux 
Walmsley, 2 vols., illus., $6. net.—Astronomy for 
All, by Bruno H. Burgel, trans. by Stella Block, 
illus., $3. net.—Breeding and the Mendelian Dis- 
covery, by A. D. Darbyshire, illus., $1.75 net.— 
Practical Electricity, by Ayrton and Mather, new 
edition, illus., $2.50 net. (Cassell & Co.) 

General Physies, an elementary text-book of physics, 
part I., by R. Wallace Stewart, $2. net.—Hydro- 
Electric Practice, by H. Von Schon, second edi- 
tion, revised, illus., $6. net.—Micro-Organisms and 
Fermentation, by Alfred Jérgensen, trans. by 8. 
H. Davies, fourth edition, revised, illus., $4.50 net. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Convergence in Evolution, by A. Willey, $2.50 net. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Road Map of the Stars, by Albert Ross Par- 
sons, $2. net. (Mitchell Kennerley.) 

Half-Hours with the Summer Stars, by Mary Proc- 
tor, illus., 75 cts net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

The Problem of Angle-Bisectors, by Richard P. 
Baker. (University of Chicago Press.) 


ART AND MUSIC. 


Piranesi, his life and works, by Arthur Samuel, 
illus., $5. net.—General History of Art Series, 
new vol.: Art in Northern Italy, by Corrado 
Ricci, illus. in color, ete., $1.50 net.—The Piano- 
forte and its Music, by Henry Edward Krehbiel, 
illus., $1.25 net.—The Education of a Music Lover, 
a book for those who study or teach the art of 
listening, by Edward Dickinson, $1.50 net. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Book of Decorative Furniture, its form, color, 
and history, by Edwin Foley, 2 vols., illus. in 
color, etc., $15, net.—The Connoisseur’s Library, 
new vol.: Illuminated Manuscripts, by J. A. Her- 
bert and Evelyn Underhill, illus. in color, etc., 
$7.50 net.—Schools of Painting, by Mary Innes, 
edited by Charles deKay, illus., $2.50 net.—Sa- 
ered Symbols in Art, by Elizabeth E. Goldsmith, 
illus., $2. net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Construction of a House, Py Charles Gourley, 
illus., $2.75 net.—A Course of Instruction in Jap- 
anese Woodcarving, by Charles Holme, new edi- 
tion, illus., $1. net. Gohn Lane Co.) 

The Artistic Side of Photography in Theory and 
Practice, by A. J. Anderson, illus., $4, net. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

The A B C of Collecting Old English China, by 
J. F. Blacker, illus., $2 net. (George W. Jacobs 
& Co.) 

The Art of the Romans, by H. B. Walters, illus. 
(Maemillan Co.) 
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The Commonsense Collector, a handbook of hints 
on the collecting and the housing of antique fur- 
niture, by Frank Frankfort Moore, illus., $3. net. 
(George H. Doran Co.) 

How to Visit the Great Picture Galleries, by Esther 
Singleton, illus., $2. net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
Frank Brangwyn and his Work, by Walter Shaw- 

Sparrow, illus. in color. (Dana Estes & Co.) 

Some Forerunners of Italian Opera, by W. J. Hen- 
derson, $1.25 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Old English Instruments of Music, their history and 
character, by Francis W. Galpin, illus., $2.50 net. 
—Master Musicians, by J. Cuthbert Hadden, 
illus., $1.75 net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

The Philosophy of Music, by H. H. Britan.—Some 
Commentaries on the Teaching of Piano Forte 
Technique, by Tobias Matthay. (Longmans, 
Green, & Co.) 

Favorite Operas, by Cuthbert Hadden, illus. in 
color by Byam Shaw, $2.25 net.—Masterpieces in 
Color, new vols.: Corot, and Delacroix; each 
illus. in color, 65 cts. net. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co.) 

One Hundred Masterpieces, by John La Farge, 
illus., $5. net.—Musiec of the Wild, by Gene Strat- 
sonrunten, illus., $2.50 net. (Doubleday, Page & 

30.) 

Two Hundred Music Plots, compiled by Olga Racs- 
ter, illus., $1.25 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


PHILOSOPHY—PSYCHOLOGY—ETHICS. 

The Mediaeval Mind, by Henry Osborn Taylor, 2 
vols., $5, net.—Animal Intelligence, experimental 
studies, by Edward L. Thorndike.—Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychology, edited by James 
Mark Baldwin, Vols. I. and IL., new edition, each 
$8. net. (Macmillan Co.) 

Truth on Trial, an exposition of the nature of 
truth preceded by a critique of pragmatism, by 
Dr. Paul Carus.—Personality, with special refer- 
ence to super-personalities and the interpersonal 
character of ideas, by Dr. Paul Carus. (Open 
Court Publishing Co.) 

The World of Dreams, by Havelock Ellis, $2. net. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co.) 

The Alehemy of Thought, by L. P. Jacks, $3. net.— 
The Stability of Truth, by David Starr Jordan, 
$1.25 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Some Phases in the Development of the Subjective 
Point of View during the Post-Aristotelian Pe- 
riod, by Dagny G. Sunne. (University of Chi- 
eago Press.) 

Life and Habit, and Unconscious Memory, by Sam- 
uel Butler, each $1.25 net.—Unsoundness of Mind, 
by J. 8. Clouston. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Career of the Child, by Maximilian P. E. Grosz- 
mann, $2.50 net.—The Individual and Society, by 
James Mark Baldwin, $1.50 net. (Richard G. 
Badger.) 

Kant’s Aesthetic, a translation of the Critique of 
Judgment, with essays and notes, by J. C. Mere- 
dith—Justice and Happiness, by W. Bennett. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

The Great Thinkers Series, new vol.: Aristotle and 
his Successors, by Theodor Gomperz, $4. net. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Findings of Natural Science reduced to Prac- 
tical Studies in Psychology, by Dr. J. D. Buck, 
$2. net. (Robert Clarke Co.) ; 

Mind and its Culture, by Rev. Robert P. Downes, 
$1.25 net. (Cassell & Co.) 

Friedrich Nietzsche, the Dionysian spirit of the 





age, by A. R. Drage, with frontispiece, 75 cts. 
net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 






RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


Unitarian Thought, by Ephraim Emerton, $1.50 net. 
—New Testament Theology, by Henry C. Sheldon, 
$1.50 net.—The Basal Beliefs of Christianity, by 
James H. Snowden, $1.50 net.—The Moral and 
Religious Challenge of our Times, by . Henry 
Churehill King.—Aspects of Islam, by Duncan 
Black Macdonald, $1.50 net.—History, Prophecy, 
and the Monuments, by James Frederick Me- 
Curdy, new edition, 3 vols. in one, $2.50. net. 
(Maemillan Co.) 

The Great Texts of the Bible, edited by Dr. James 
Hastings, first vols.: Isaiah; St. Mark; each $3. 
net.—Essays in Modern Theology and Related 
Subjects, papers in honor of Charles Augustus 
Briggs, $2.50 net.—Biblical Geography and His- 
tory, by Charles Foster Kent, $1.50 net.—Mes- 
sages of the Bible, new vol.: Messages of the 
Poets, by Nathaniel Schmidt, $1.25 net.—John 
the Loyal, studies in the ministry of the Baptist, 
$1.25 net.—Studies in Theology, new vol.: History 
of Christian Thought from the Reformation to 
Kant, by A. C. McGiffert, 75 cts. net. (Charles 
Secribner’s Sons.) 

The Natural History of Religious Feeling, a ques- 
tion of miracles in the soul, by Isaac A. Cornel- 
ison, $2. net.—Christ’s Social Remedies, by Harry 
Earl Montgomery, $1.50 net.—Crown Theological 
Library, new vols.: Constitution and the Law of 
the Church, in the first two centuries, by Adolf 
Harnack, $1.75 net; A Scientific Study of the Old 
Testament, its principal results and their bearing 
upon religious instruction, by Rudolf Kittel, illus., 
$1.50 net; The Religion of Israel, by Alfred Loisy, 
$1.50 net.—The Authorized Version of the Bible 
and its Influence, by Albert S. Cook, $1. net.— 
The Truth of Religion, by Rudolf Eucken, trans. 
by James Moffatt, second edition, revised, $3. 
net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) ' 


The Early Letters of Marcus Dods, edited by his 
son, $1.75 net.—The Priesthood of the Laity His- 
torically and Critically Considered, by A. R. 
Ryder, $1.50 net.—The Cardinal Elements of the 
Christian Faith, by Rev. D. S. Adams, $1.50 net.— 
Ephemera Eternitatis, a book of short stories in 
life here and hereafter, by John Kelman, $1.50 
net.—The Servant of God, by W. B. Selbie, $1.50 
net.—The Pilgrim Ship, an allegory, by Rev. 
James Black, $1.50 net.—The Treasury of David, 
by Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon, 7 vols., $7. net.— 
Souls in Action, in the crucible of the new life, 
by Harold Begbie, $1.25 net.—New Testament 
Evangelism, by Rev. T. B: Kilpatrick, $1.25 net.— 
In the Cloudy and Dark Day, by Rev. George H. 
Knight, $1.25 net.—Preachers of To-day Series, 
edited by Rev. J. Stuart Holden, first vols.: Christ 
and Every Day Life, by W. Edward Chadwick; 
The Fear of Things, by Rev. John A. Hutton; 
The Exchanged Crowns, by Rev. Alfred Row- 
lands; each $1.25 net.—Dr. John G. Paton, later 
years and farewell, by A. K. Langridge, $1.25 
net.—The Church of Christ in Corea, by Malcolm 
C. Fenwick, $1. net.—With Christ in Russia, by 
Robert ‘Sloan Latimer, $1. net.—The Sermons of 
Rev. G. H. Morrison, new uniform edition, 6 
vols., each, $1.35 net.—The Prayers of Jesus, by 
Len G. Broughton, 75 cts. net.—Hindrances to 
Happiness, by Rev. Addison Moore, 50 cts. net. 
(George H. Doran Co.) 

The Historic Christ in the Faith of To-day, by 
William Alexander Grist, $2.50 net.—Christian 
Faith and the New Psychology, by D. A. Murray, 
$1.50 net.—Our Grand Old Bible, by Rev. William 
Muir, $1.50 net.—The Psychology of the Christia2 
Life, by Horace Emory Warner, $1.50 net.—Five 
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Minute Bible Readings, by a Layman, with in- 
troduction by Henry van Dyke, $1.50 net.—The 
Chart Bible, by James R. Kaye, $1.50 net.—The 
Unique Message and Universal Mission of Chris- 
tianity, by James F. Love, $1.25 net.—The Trans- 
figured Church, by J. H. Jowett, $1.25 net.— 
A Day for Rest and Worship, by W. B. 
Dana; $1.25 net.—The Divine Reason of the 
Cross, by Henry C. Mabie, $1. net—A Help 
to the Study of the Holy Spirit, by Will- 
iam E. Biederwolf, 75 cts. net. — Threshold 
Grace, by Percy C. Ainsworth, 50 cts. net.—Rules 
of Order for Religious Assemblies, by William E. 
Barton, 50 ets. net.—The Study and Teaching of 
the Bible, by G. Campbell Morgan, 50 cts.—Prac- 
tical Pedagogy in the Sunday School, by A. H. 
McKinney, 50 ects. net.—The Fruits of the Tree, 
by William Jennings Bryan, 35 cts. net.—The 
Consummation of Calvary, by 8. D. Gordon, 25 
ets. net. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, by W. 


Sanday and other Oxford scholars.—The Coptic 
Version of the Gospels in the Sahidie Dialect, 3 
vols.—John the Presbyter and the Fourth Gospel, 
by Dom John Chapman.—The Authorized Version 
of the Holy Bible, a photographie reproduction of 
the Black Letter edition of 1611, with introduc- 
tion by A. W. Pollard.—The Authorized Reprint 
of the Holy Bible, a reprint in roman type of the 
editio princeps, with instroduction by A. W. Pol- 
lard.—Records of the English Bible, by A. W. 
Pollard. (Oxford University Press.) 


St. Paul in the Light of Modern Research, by Rev. 


J. R. Cohn, $1.40 net.—The Transfiguration of Our 
Lord, by Rev. George D. Barry, $1.20 net.—The 
Resurrection and Modern Thought, by Rev. W. J. 
Sparrow Simpson.—Primitive Catholicism, a study 
of the development of Christian institutions, by 
Pierre Batiffol, trans. by Henry L. Brianceau.— 
Essays by Rev. Henry Ignatius Dudley Ryder, 
with frontispiece——The Servant of the Lord, by 
Robert H. Kennett.—The Crown of Thorns, by 
Rev. A. E. Burn.—Studies in the Passion of Jesus 
Christ, by Charles H. Robinson, 90 cts. net. 
(Longmans, Green, & Co.) 


The Heart of the Master, by William Burnet 


Wright, $1.25 net.—Religion and Immortality, by 
G. Lowes Dickinson, 75 ects. net.—The Function 
of the Church in Modern Society, by William J. 
Tucker, 50 cts. net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


Child Mind and Child Religion, by Edwin D. Star- 


buck.—The Theology of Schleirmacher, by George 
Cross—The Hebrew Prophets, or Patriots and 
Leaders of Israel, by George L. Chamberlin. 
(University of Chicago Press.) 


A Brief History of the Christian Church, by Rev. 


W. B. Leonard, seventh edition, $1.25 net. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) 


The Gleam, by Helen R. Albee, $1.50 net.—Old Tes- 


tament Narratives, edited by George H. Nettie- 
ton, 80 ets. net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


The Christ Myth, by Arthur Drews. (Open Court 


Publishing Co.) 

Baptist Confessions of Faith, by W. J. McGlothlin, 
$2.50 net.—The Task Worth While, by Henry C. 
Mabie, $1.25 net.—The Efficient Layman, by 
Henry F. Cope, $1. net.—A Key to the New Testa- 
ment, by Alvah S. Hobart, 40 cts. net. (Griffith 
& Rowland Press.) 

Primitive Christology, by Benjamin W. Bacon. (Yale 
University Press.) 

In the Heart of Democracy, by Robert Gardner, 
$1.50 net. (Mitchell Kennerley.) 

The Training of Children in Religion, by George 

Hodges, $1.50 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 








The Great Epic of Israel, the origin and develop- 
ment of the Hebrew Scriptures, by Amos Kidder 
Fiske, $1.50 net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

The Communion of Prayer, edited by Rev. William 
Boyd Carpenter, $1. net. (George W. Jacobs Co.) 

St. Paul’s Friendship and his Friends, by Carl Her- 
mon Dudley, $1.50 net.—Sense and Nonsense of 
Christian Science, by Leon C. Prince, $1. net. 
(Richard G. Badger.) 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 

Physiology and Hygiene, by Woods Hutchinson. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Three Thousand Years of Mental Healing, by 
George B. Cutten, $1.50 net. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

Public Hygiene, by Thomas §. Blair, 2 vols., illus., 
$10. net. (Richard G. Badger.) 

Woman and Womanhood, by C. W. Saleeby, $2.50 
net.—The Fasting Cure, by Upton Sinclair, new 
edition, $1. net. (Mitchell Kennerley.) 

The History of Medicine, philosophical and critical, 
from its origin to the twentieth century, by David 
Allyn Gorton, illus., $6. net. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 

Motherhood, the story of pregnancy in relation to 
the health of the mother and child, by J. Morris 
Slemons, $1.50 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Woman and Marriage, by Margaret Stephens, $1. 
net. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

The Nervous Life, by G. E. Partridge, $1. net.—~ 
First Aid in Nursery Ailments, by Evelyn Lin- 
oe) Coolidge, 50 cts. net. (Sturgis & Walton 

0. 

Education in Sexual Physiology and Hygiene, by 
Philip Zenner, third edition, $1. net. (Robert 
Clarke Co.) 

Household Plumbing and Sanitation, by J. Picker- 
ng Putnam, illus., $3.75 net. (Doubleday, Page 

Co. 

Health ints, by E. R. Pritchard, 50 cts. net. 
(Reilly & Britton Co.) 

Truths, talks with a boy concerning himself, by 
E. B. Lowry, 50 cts. net. (Forbes & Co.) 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

Centenary Edition de Luxe of the Works of Thack- 
eray, with biographical introduction and notes by 
Lewis Melville, 1500 illustrations by Thackeray, 
and 500 plates by Harry Furniss, 20 vols., $50. 
net.—The Tudor Shakespeare, edited by William 
Allan Neilson and Ashley H. Thorndike, 40 vols.; 
first vol.: Romeo and Juliet. (Macmillan Co.) 

Complete Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe, ed- 
ited by J. H. Whitty, illus., $2. net. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 

The Works of Aristotle, edited by J. A. Smith and 
W. D. Ross, new vol.: De Partibus Animalism, 
edited by W. Ogle——Browning’s Men and Women, 
edited by G. E. Hadow.—Oxford Classical Texts, 
new vol.: Cicero’s Orations, edited by W. Peterson 
and A. C. Clarke—World’s Classics, new vols.: 
Shakespeare’s Plays and Poems, with general intro- 
duction by A. C, Swinburne, Vols. LII. and [V.: 
Cousin Phillis, by Mrs. Gaskell, with introduction 
by Clement Shorter. (Oxford University Press.) 

The Complete Works of Emily Bronté, edited b 
W. Robertson Nicoll and Clement Shorter, Vol. 
) vig $2. net—The Life of a Foxhound, by 
John Mills, illus. in color, etc., $3. net. (George 
H. Doran Co.) 

The Iliad of Homer, trans. into English blank verse 
by Arthur Gardner Lewis, $1.75 net. (Baker & 

Taylor Co.) 
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The Works of Anatole France, edited by Frederic 
Chapman, new vols.: Jocasta and the Famished 
Cat, The Opinions of Jerome Coignard, At the 
Sign of the Queen Pedauque, My Friend’s Book, 
The Aspirations of Jean Servien; each $2. (John 
Lane Co.) 

Crime and Punishment, by Fedor Dostofeffsky, $1.25 
net. (Mitchell Kennerley.) 

The Court Series of French Memoirs, edited by E. 
Jules Méras, new vol.: Memoirs relatin to 
Fouché, Minister of Police under Napoleon; 
Memoirs relating to the Empress Josephine, by 
Georgette Ducrest, illus., $1.50 net. (Sturgis & 
Walton Co.) 

Berthold Auerbach’s The Villa on the Rhine, trans. 
by James Davis, author’s edition, with portrait, 
$1.50 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Watteau Series, first vols.: Bacon’s Gardens and 
Friendship, Maeterlinck’s The Inner Beauty, Chas- 
terton’s Five Types; with photogravure head and 
tail pieces and decorated titles, each $1. net. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Antigone of Sophocles in English Verse, by J. E. 
Harry, $1. net. (Robert Clarke Co.) 

First Folio Shakespeare, edited by Charlotte Porter 
and Helen A. Clarke, new vols.: Henry IV., parts 
I, and IT., with frontispieces, 75 cts. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co.) 

Everyman’s Library, new vols.: Crime and Punish- 
ment, by Fedor Dostofeffsky; and nine additional 
titles; each 35 ets. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


The Statesman’s Year Book for the Year 1911, 
edited by J. Seott Kettie, 49th edition, revised. 
(Maemillan Co.) 

Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, edited by his son, 
73d edition, revised and brought up to date, $12. 
net.—Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, Relating to 
All Ages and Nations, for Universal Reference, 
25th edition, containing the history of the world 
to the autumn of 1910, $6.50 net. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

A Dietionary of Ecclesiastical Terms, by John 8. 
Bumpus, $5. net—The Origins and Meanings of 
Popular Phrases and Names, by Basil Hargrave, 
$1.50 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Dictionary of Aviation, by R. M. Pierce, $1.40 net. 
(Baker & Taylor Co.) 

Index Verborum Vergilianus, by M. N. Wetmore. 
(Yale University Press.) 

Dates and Facts from the Earliest Times to 1910, 
by W. J. Phillips, 50 ets. net.—Office Companion 
and Handbook, by A. J. Philip, 50 cts. net. (E. 
P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Etiquette of Correspondence, by Helen E. Gavit, 
new and revised edition, 75 cents net. (Wessels 


& Bissell Co.) 
EDUCATION. 

Educational Values, by W. C. Bagley.—A Cyclope- 
dia of Education, edited by Paul Monroe, Vol. L., 
$5. net.—Latin and Greek in American Education, 

edited by Francis W. Kelsey—The Training of 

Teachers for Secondary Schools in Germany and 

the United States, by John Franklin Brown, $1.25 

net.—The Teaching of Agriculture in the High 

Sehool, by Garland Amor Bricker, $1. net -—The 

Study of History in Secondary Schools.—Crafts- 

manship in Teaching, by W. C. Bagley.—History 

of the American People, by Edna Henry Lee Tur- 
pin.—The Chemistry of Food and Nutrition, by 

H. C, Sherman, $1.50 net.—Rural Text-Book Se- 

ries, new vols.: The Physiology of Plant Produc- 

tion, by B. M. Duggar; Southern Field Crops, by 

J. F. Duggar.—Elements of Zoology, by Charles 














Benedict Davenport, $1.25 net.—Instruction to 
Economie Science, by Irving Fisher.—History of 
Economie Thought, by L. H. Haney.—Anthropol- 
ogy, by Heinrich Schurtz.—Applied Electrochem- 
istry, by M. deKay Thompson.—Elements of Elee- 
trical Transmission, by O. J. Ferguson.—Dynamo 
Laboratory Manual, by W. 8S. Franklin and Will- 
iam Estey, Vol. IL.: Alternating Currents.—Elec- 
trie Lighting, by W. 8. Franklin and William 
Estey.—Alternating Currents and Alternating 
Current Machinery, by D. C. Jackson.—Storage 
Batteries, by H. W. Morse.—Testing of Electro- 
Magnetic Machinery, by B. V. Swenson and Budd 
Frankenfield.—Physical Optics, by R. W. Wood.—~ 
College Physics, by J. O. Reed and K. E. Guthe.— 
A Treatise on Hydraulics, by J. Hughes and A. T. 
Safford.—Fundamental Concepts of Algebra and 
Geometry, by J. W. Young.—The Macmillan Class. 
ies, new vol.: Livy, book XVI. and selections, 
edited by J. C. Egbert.—The Speech for Special 
Oceasions, edited by Ella A. Knapp, $1.10 net.— 
The Poems of Chaucer, edited by O. F. Emerson.— 
A History of the Ancient World for Secondary 
Schools, by G. W. Botsford.—Applied Arithmetic 
for Secondary Schools, by E. L. Thurston.—High 
School Chemistry, by W. C. Morgan and J. A, 
Lyman.—The English Language, by J. P. Kinard 
and Sarah Withers, books I. and IT.—Geograph- 
ical Readers, by J. F. and Arthur Chamberlain.— 
The Pupil’s Arithmetic, by J. C. Byrnes, Julia 
Richmond, and J. 8S. Roberts——American History 
for Grammar Schools, by Marguerite S. Dickson, 
illus.—Dictation Day by Day, sixth year, by Kate 
Van Wagnen.—Modern English, book I., by H. P. 
Emerson and Ida Bender, 50 cts. net.—Ashley’s 
American Government, by E. W. Ames.—The Gil- 
bert Arithmetics, by C. H. Gleason and C. B. Gil- 
bert., books I., II., and III.—Maemillan’s Pocket 
Classics, new vols.: More’s Utopia; Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam; Dickens’s David Copperfield; Se- 
lections for Public School Speaking, edited by 
A. M. Hall; Poems Lyrical and Narrative, edited 
by R. P. St. John.—The One Book Geography, by 
Tarr and MeMurry. (Maemillan Co.) 
The Chief Elizabethan Dramatists, edited by Will- 
iam A. Neilson, $2.75 net.—A Beginner’s History 
of Philosophy, by Heroert E. Cushman, Vol. IL, 
$1.60 net.—The Administration of the College 
Curriculum, by William Trufant Foster, $1.50 net. 
—American Government and Politics, by William 
B. Guitteau.—Bird Stories from Burroughs, illus. 
in color.—Riverside Educational Monographs, 
new vols.: The Vocational Guidance of Youth, 
by Meyer Bloomfield, 60 cts. net; The Teachin 
of Poetry in the Grades, by Agnes G. Smith an 
Margaret W. Haliburton, 60 cts. net; Recitation, 
by — Herbert Betts, 60 cts. net; Individual- 
ity, by E. L. Thorndike, 35 cts. net.—Riverside 
Literature Series, new vols.: The Nibelungenlied, 
trans. by Daniel B. Shuman, 75 cts. net; The Old 
Testament Narrative, edited by Alfred Dwight 
Sheffield, 75 ets. net; W. D. Howells’s The Rise 
of Silas Lapham, 60 cts. net; The Night before 
Christmas, A White Heron, and selected stories 
from Sarah Orne Jewett, edited by Katherine H. 
Shute, 25 cts. net; Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal 
and Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 
15 cts. net; Longfellow ’s Courtship of Miles 
Standish, Whittier’s Snow-Bound, and Poe’s The 
Raven, 15 cts. net; Selections for Study and Mem- 
orizing, 15 ets. net; Cooper’s The Spy, edited by 
Charles Swain Thomas.—The Riverside Readers, 
edited by James H. Van Sickle and Wilhelmina 
Seegmiller, first vols.; Children’s Classics in Dra- 
matic Form, by Augusta Stevenson, book I., 30 
ets. net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
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Education as Growth, or, The Culture of Character, 
by L. H. Jones.—Education and Life, a book for 
teachers and parents, by Edith Greer.—Home, 
School, and Life, by Edith Greer.—Semi-annual 
Record for Graded Schools, by W. R. Comings.— 
Medieval Builders of the Mohan World, by 
Marion Florence Lansing, first vol.: Barbarian 
and Noble.—European Beginnings of American 
History, by Alice M. Atkinson.—Expression 
Primer, by Lilian E. Talbot.—The- Beacon Primer, 
by J. H. Fassett.—Tell It Again Stories, by Eliza- 
beth Dillingham and Adelle Emerson, illus.— 
Cherubini’s Pinocchio in Africa, trans. by Angelo 
Patri, illus—Voceal Expression in Speech, by H. 
E. Gordan.—An Introduction to the English Class- 
ies, by W. P. Trent, C. L. Hanson, and W. P. 
Brewster.—Standard English Classics, new vols.: 
Selections from Huxley; Selections from the Let- 
ters, Speeches, and State Papers of Lincoln; Selec- 
tions from the Old Testament; Stevenson’s An 
Inland ee and Travels with a Donkey; 
Thackeray ’s English Humorists of the Eighteenth 
Century.—Latin for Beginners, by B. L. D’Ooge.— 
A Roman School and A Roman Wedding, by Susan 
Paxson.—International Modern Language Series, 
new vols.: Corneille’s Le Cid, De Maistre’s La 
Jeune Sibérienne, Hugo’s Poems, Fulda’s Der 
Talisman, Ford’s Old Spanish Readings.—Read- 
ings in Political Science, by R. G. Gettell—Ameri- 
ean History, by D. 8. Muzzey.—Introduction to 
the History of Religion, by C. H. Toy.—Elements 
of Applied Mathematics, by H. E. Cobb.—Second 
Course in Algebra, by H. E. Hawkes, W. A. Luby, 
and F. C. Touton.—The Teaching of Geometry, by 
D, E. Smith—The Hindu-Arabie Numerals, by D. 
E. Smith and L. C. Karpinski.—Advanced Caleu- 
lus, by E. B. Wilson.—Practical Botany, by J. E. 
Bergen and O. W. Caldwell.—Civie Biology, by 
Clifton Hodge.—An Introductory Psychology, by 
M. 8. Read.—Commercial Geography, by A. P. 
Bingham.—Elements of the Differential and In- 
tegral Calculus, by W. A. Granville, revised edi- 
tion. (Ginn & Co.) 

Domestic Art in Woman’s Education, by Anna M. 
Cooley, $1.25 net.—Huxley and Education, by 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, 50 cts. net.—The Ele- 
ments of Physiological Psychology, by George 
Trumbull Ladd, illus—Elementary Arithmetic 
and Advanced Arithmetic, by Charles W. Morey, 
60 ets. net.—Indoors and Out, a nature and dra- 
matic reader for first and second grades, by 
Sarah M. Mott and Percival Chubb, illus., 30 cts. 
net.—Scribner English Classics, new vols.: Eliot’s 
Silas Marner, Byron’s Select Poems, Macaulay’s 
Lays of Ancient Rome, Select Essays of Addison 
and Steele, each 25 cts. net. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) 

Educational Problems, by G. Stanley Hall, 2 vols., 
$7.50 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) , 

A False Equation, the problem of the great trust, 
— M. Bigelow, $1.50 net. (Little, Brown, 

0. 

Kindergarten at Home, by V. M. Hillyer, illus., 
$1.25 net. (Banker & Taylor Co.) 

Recent Developments in Agricultural Education, by 

mjamin M. Davis.—The Elementary Course in 
English, by James Fleming Hosic. (University 
of Chicago Press.) 

An Elementary English Grammar, A. E. Sharp.— 
La Perle Noire, by Victorien Sardou.—Chateau- 
briand’s Atala, edited by T. J. Cloran—Un Bal 
Manque, a play for schools, by Jeanne Charbon- 

niéras.—Exercises in French Sounds, by Philip 

Hudson Churchman.—Maupassant’s L’Auberge, 

edited by Dr. A. Schinz.—Précis d’Histore de 















France, edited by Joseph Patet.— An Italian 
Reader, edited by A. Marinoni.—English for Ital- 
ians, by Edith Waller—An Elementary Gram- 
mar of the Italian Language, by A. Marinoni. 
(W. R. Jenkins Co.) 

Annals of Educational Progress during the year 
1910, a report upon the current educational activi- 
ties throughout the world, by John Palmer Garber, 
$1.25. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Old High German Grammar, by L. Armitage.—Ma- 
eaulay’s Clive, edited by V. A. Smith.—Macau- 
lay’s Addison, edited by G. E. Hadow.—School 
History of England, by O. M. Edwards, R. 8. 
Rait, and others, new and revised edition. (Ox- 
ford University Press.) 

The Lawrence Reader and Speaker, by Edwin Gor- 

don Lawrence, $1.50 net. (A. C. MeClurg & Co.) 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


What Happened at Quasi, the story of a Carolina 
cruise, by George Cary Eggleston, illus., $1.50.— 
Dave Porter and his Rivals, or, The Chums and 
Foes of Oak Hall, by Edward Stratemeyer, illus., 
$1.25.—Camp St. Dunstan, by Warren L, Eldred, 
illus., $1.50.—Lost on the Trail, by Pansy, illus., 
$1.50.—New ‘‘Oliver Optic’? Books: Making a 
Man of Himself, His Own Helper, Every Inch a 
Boy, Honest Kit Dunstable, The Cruise of the 
Dandy, The Young Pilot; each illus., $1.—Maisie’s 
Merry Christmas, by Nina Rhodes, illus., $1.— 
Dear Old Story Tellers, by Oscar Fay Adams, $1. 
—Pleasant Authors for Young Folks, by Amanda 
B. Harris, $1.—Rocky Fork, by Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood, new edition, illus., $1.25. (Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co.) 

Fairy Tales from Many Lands, by Katherine Pyle, 
$1.50 net.—The White Seneca, by W. W. Can- 
field, $1.25 net—Happy Days at Hillside, by 
Emily Hewitt Morse, $1. net.—The Cave of Gold, 
by Everett MeNeil, $1.50.—Captain Polly at 
Washington, by Gabrielle E. Jackson, $1.50.—The 
Story of Parzival, by Mary Blackwell Sterling, 
$1.50.—Bob Knight’s Diary on the Farm, $1.50. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Malory’s King Arthur and his Knights, by Henry 
B. Lathrop, illus., $1.50 net.—Child’s Guide to 
Living Things, by Edward Tenney Brewster, illus., 
$1.20 net.—Dan McLean’s Adventures, by Fred- 
erick Walworth Brown, with frontispiece, $1.25. 
(Baker & Taylor Co.) 

Half a Hundred Hero Tales of Ulysses and Other 
Men of Old, edited by Francis Storr, illus., $1.35 
net.—The Quietness of Dick, by R. E. Vernede, 
illus., $1.50.—Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Per- 
sons and Places, by John D. Champlin, new and 
revised edition, illus., $3. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Children’s City, New York for young people, 
by Esther Singleton, illus., $1.25 net.—When a 
Cobbler Ruled a King, by Augusta Huiell Sea- 
man, illus., $1.25 net.—An Out-of-Door Diary for 
Boys and Girls, by Marion Miller, illus. in color, 
$1. net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

The Airship Boys Series, new vol.: The Airship 
Boys in Finance, illus., $1—Twinkle and Chub- 
bins, their astonishing adventures in fairy land, 
by Laura Bancroft, illus. in color, $1—The Aero- 
plane Boys Series, new vol.: A Cruise in the 
Sky, by Ashton Lamar, illus., 60 ets —My Golden 
School Days, a memory book for school girls and 
boys, 60 ets.—Aunt Jane’s Nieces and Uncle John, 
by Edith Van Dyne, illus., 60 cts.—Eight Little 
Japs, by E. B. Pinkney, illus., 60 cts.—Babes in 
Birdland, by Laura Bancroft, illus. in color, 60 
ets. (Reilly & Britton Co.) 
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$1.50 net.—Operas Every Child Should Know, by 


Dolores Bacon, with frontispiece, 90 cts. net. | 


(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


Wells Brothers, the young cattle kings, by Andy 
Adams, illus., $1.20 net.—China’s Story, by Will- | 


iam Elliot Griffis, illus. $1.25 net. 
Mifflin Co.) 

On the Trail of Grant and Lee, by Frederick 
Trevor Hill, illus. in color, ete., $1.50 net. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 

Trails of the Pathfinder, by George Bird Grinnell, 
illus., $1.50 net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Buddie, the story of a boy, by Anna Chapin Ray, 
illus., $1.50. (Little, Brown, & Co.) 


(Houghton | 


I Wonder, essays for the young people, by Stephen | 


Paget. (Maemillan Co.) 

The Lost Garden, by Lettice Bell, illus., $1.25 net. 
(George H. Doran Co.) 

The Boy Scouts of Birch-Bark Island, by Rupert 
Sargent Holland, illus., $1.25 net. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) 

The Young Mineralogist Series for Boys, new vol.: 
The Jaws of Death, by Edwin J. Houston, $1.25. 
(Griffith & Rowland Press.) 

Children’s Missionary Series, new vols.: The Chil- 
dren of Japan, by Janet H. Kelman; The Children 
of Ceylon, by Thomas Moscrop; The Children of 
Jamaica, by Isabel C. Maclean; The Children of 
Egypt, by Miss L. Crowther; each illus., 60 cts. 
net. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Love and Marriage, by Ellen Key, trans. by Arthur 
G. Chater, with critical and biographical intro- 
duction by Havelock Ellis, $1.50 net.—A Shorter 
Course in Woodworking, practical manual for 
home and school, by Charles G. Wheeler, illus.— 
Putnam’s Home-Maker Series, by Olive Green, 
new vols.: Every-Day Desserts; Every-Day Din- 
ners; each $1. net.—The Art of Revolver Shoot- 


ing, by Walter Winans, revised and enlarged | 


edition, $5. net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Golden Bough, a study in magic and religion, 
by J. G. Frazer, third edition, 2 vols—The Book 
of Love, with introduction by Madison Cawein, 
illus., $1.50 pen | Cattle and Milk Produc- 
tion, by C. H. Eckles.—Rural Science Series,edited 
by L. H. Bailey, new vols.: Dry Farming, by John 
Widtsoe, $1.50 net; Law for the American 
Farmer, by John B. Green; Manual of Farm Ani- 
mals, by M. W. Harper; Domestic Chemistry, by 
W. H. Jordan; Farm Forestry, by S. B. Green; 
The Farmers’ and Horticulturists’ Rule Book, by 
L. H. Bailey, new and revised edition; Milk and 
its Products, by Henry H. Wing, new and reviséd 
edition. (Macmillan Co.) 

The Soul of the Indian, by Charles A. Eastman, 
with frontispiece, $1. net.—Copyright, its history 
and law, by Richard R. Bowker, $3. net.—A Year 
in a Coal Mine, by Joseph Husband, $1.25 net.— 
A Study of Greatness in Men, by J. N. Larned, 
$1.25 net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Newer Spiritualism, by Frank Podmore, $2.75 
net.—A Philadelphia Lawyer in the ndon 
Courts, by Thomas Leaming, $2. net.—Household 
Administration, its place in the higher education 
of women, edited by Alice Ravenhill and Cather- 
ine J. Schiff, $1.50 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Ancient, Curious, and Famous Wills, by Virgil M. 
Harris, $4. net——The Mother of Parliaments, by 
Harry Grahan, illus., $3.50 net.—Practical Sales- 
manship, a treatise on the art of selling goods, 
$1. net.—Brain Power for Business en, by 

Annie Payson Call, 75 cts. net. (Little, Brown, 

& Co.) 


net.—The Tyranny of Speed, by E. H. Hodgkin- 
son, $1.25 net. (John Lane Co.) 

The Sea and its Story, by Frank H. Shaw and 
Ernest Robinson, illus., $3.50 net.—All about 
Railways, by F. 8. Hartwell, illus. in color, ete. 
$1.50.—Magiec Made Easy, by David Devant, 
illus., 75 ets. net. (Cassell & Co.) 

Our Magic, by David Devant and J. Maskelyne, $2, 
net.—The Feeding of Crops and Stock, by A. D. 
Hall, $1.50 net.—The Photography of Moving 
Objects, by Adolphe Abraham, 60 cts. net.—Later 
Magic, by Louis Hoffman, new and enlarged edi- 
tion, $2. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Exeavations in Nubia, 1909-10, by J. Garstang, F. L. 
Griffith, and A. H. Sayce——The Suk, their lan- 
guage and folklore, by M. B. H. Beech, with intro- 
duction by Sir C. Eliot.—Australia, physiographic 
and economic aspects, by T. G. Taylor.—Historia 
Numorum, by Barclay V. Head, second edition — 
Forest Terminology, by J. Gerschel and W. R. 
Fisher, new edition. (Oxford University Press.) 

Toy Dogs and their Ancestors, by the Hon. Mrs. 
Neville Lytton, illus., $7.50 net.—Cost-Keeping 
for Manufacturing Plants, by S. H. Bunnell, $3. 
net.—Principles of Industrial Management, by 
John Christie Duncan, $2. net.—Property Insur- 
ance, by Solomon Huebner, $2. net. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 

The New Art of Flying, by Waldemar Kaempffert, 
illus., $1.50 net.—International Council of Women, 
report of the fourth quinquennial meeting of the 
International Council of Women, edited by the 
Countess of Aberdeen, illus., 75 ets. net. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

The Physiology of Faith and Fear, by Dr. William 
8S. Sadler, illus., $1.50 net—Farm Dairying, by 
—— Rose, illus., $1.50 net. (A. C. McClurg & 

0.) 


| Corpus Christi Pageants in England, by Lyle M. 


Spencer, $2. net. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 

Our New House, how we plan to build it, by Louise 
Perrett, illus., $1.50.—The Housekeeper’s Scrap 
Book, by Louise Perrett, illus., $1.25.—Dollars 
and Sense, by Col. William C. Hunter, 50 cts. net. 
(Reilly & Britton Co.) 

A Kitten’s Garden of Verses, by Oliver Herford, 
illus., $1. net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Sir Percival, by Reginald H. Griffith. (University 
of Chicago Press.) 

Complete Auction Bridge, by ‘‘Hellespont,’’ $1.25 
net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Making Good, pointers for the man of to-morrow, 
by John T. Faris, $1.25 net. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 

oe Connection in Tacitus, by Clarence Whit- 
tlesey Mendell, $1.25 net. (Yale University 
Press. ) 

Modern Riding and Horse Education, by Major 
Noel Birch. (W. R. Jenkins Co.) 

The Book of Frolics for All Occasions, by Mary 
Dawson.—Parties and Pastimes for School and 
Home, by Mrs. Emma Paddock Telford. (B. W. 
Dodge & Co.) 

The Dog Lover’s Book, by Edwin Noble, with intro- 
duction by Major Richardson, illus. in color, ete. 
(Dana Estes & Co.) 

Mental Efficiency, and other hints to men and 
women, being an enlarged and revised edition of 
The Reasonable Life, by Arnold Bennett, 75 cts. 
net. (George H. Doran Co.) 

Seript and Print, by Philip L. Jones, 25 cts. net 





(Griffith & Rowland Press.) 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 94 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1at since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

Incidents of My Life, Professional, Literary, and Social, 
with Services in the Cause of Ireland. By Thomas Addis 
Emmet. Illustrated, large 8vo, 480 pages. G.P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $6. net. 

Romance of Princess Amelia. Daughter of George 
Ill. By William 8. Childe-Pemberton. [Illustrated in 
photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 312 pages. John Lane Co. 
$5. net. 

John Viriamu Jones, and Other Oxford Memories. By 
Edward Bagnall Poulton. Illustrated, large 8vo, 340 pages. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. $8. net. 

Noble Dames and Notable Men of the Georgian Era. 
By John Fyvie. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 
256 pages. John Lane Co. $3.50 net. 

Diaz: Master of Mexico. By James Creelman. Illustrated, 
8vo, 440 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $2. net. 

Seymour Hicks: Twenty-four Years of an Actor’s Life. By 
himself. With portrait, 12mo, 321 pages. John Lane Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Parson Weems: A Biographical and Critical Study. By 
Lawrence C. Wroth. With portrait, 16mo, 102 pages. 
Baltimore: Exchelberger Book Co. 


HISTORY. 

Reminiscences of the Geneva Tribunal of Arbitration, 
1872. By Frank Warren Hackett. 8vo, 450 pages. $2. net. 

The Siege of Boston. By Allen French. Illustrated, 12mo, 
450 pages. “Stories from American History.”” Macmillan 
Co. $1.50 net. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Appreciations and Criticisms of the Works of Charles 
Dickens. By G. K. Chesterton. Illustrated in photo- 
gravure, etc., large 8vo, 248 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2. net. 

Feminine Influence on the Poets. By Edward Thomas. 
Large 8vo, 352 pages. John Lane Co. $3.50 net. 

Alarms and Discursions. By G. K. Chesterton. 12mo, 301 
pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Patchwork Papers. By EH. Temple Thurston. With 
portrait, 12mo, 275 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.20 net. 
The Silences of the Moon. By Henry Law Webb. 1émo, 

160 pages. John Lane Co. $1.50 net. 

Studies in Language and Literature: In Celebration of the 
Seventieth Birthday of James Morgan Hart, November 2, 
1909. &vo, 520 pages. Henry Holt & Co. $2. net. 

The Works of James Buchanan: His Speeches, State 
Papers, and Private Correspondence. Edited by John 
Bassett Moore. Volume XII.: Biographical. With photo- 
gravure portrait, large 8vo, 478 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$5. net. 

Half a Hundred Hero Tales of Ulysses and the Men of Old. 
Edited by Francis Storr. Illustrated, 8vo, 884 pages. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.35 net. 

The New Criticism: A Lecture delivered at Columbia Uni- 
versity, March 9, 1910, By J. E.Spingarn. 16mo, 35 pages. 
Macmillan Co. 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 

The Doctor’s Dilemma, Getting Married, and The Shewing- 
Up of Blanco Posnet. By Bernard Shaw. 12mo, 443 pages. 
Brentano’s. 61.50 net. 

Diminutive Dramas. By Maurice Baring. 12mo, 224 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

The Immortal Lure. By Cale Young Rice. 12mo, 92 pages. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Cosmos. By P. A. Zaring. 12mo, 102 pages. Poet Lore 
Co. $1.25 net. 

The Adventure: A Romantic Variation on a Homeric Theme. 
os aoe See 16mo, 96 pages. B. W. Huebsch. 

$1. net. 


The Queen of Orplede. By Charles Wharton Stork. 16mo, 
6 pages. J.B. Lippincott Co. 75 cts. net. 

Californian Nights’ Entertainment. By Charles Elmer 
Jenney. Illustrated, 32mo, 109 pages. Edinburg: Valentine 
& Anderson. 

Orpheus, and Other Poems. By Willis Hall Vittum. 12mo- 
122 pages. Richard G. Badger. $1.50 net. 

(Continued on next page! 








you any book ever published. Please state wants. \. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright 8t., Bmaarmenam, Ene. 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


of famous people bought and sold. Catalogue mailed free. 
JOHN HEISE, 410 Onondaga Bank Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SONGS AnD SONNETS 


By WEBSTER FORD 
** Technical excellence. Musical measures.’’ 
— Boston Herald. 


**The contents are all pure gold.”’ 
— Musical Leader (Chicago). 


** Have a charm that is genuine and compelling.’’ 
— The Dial. 


THE ROOKS PRESS, CHICAGO 




















One of Our Book Bargains 


HERCULANEUM 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 


By CHARLES WALDSTEIN and LEONARD SHOOBRIDGE 
Large 4to. Fully illustrated. 
Published by the Macmillan Co., 1908. 
This is an authoritative work on Herculaneum, beautifully 
illustrated. 





The .00 net 
Be cgnae em <= iaag 
Expressage ss .35 





Catalogue of Book Bargains sent on request. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Springfield, Mass. 











FOR SALE 


THE DIAL, VOLUMES I. to XXV.— 

1880-1898, bound in dark brown cloth. In 

perfect condition. These volumes include 

all early numbers, many of which are now 

out-of-print and not obtainable elsewhere. 
PRICE ON APPLICATION 

THE DIAL COMPANY, 203 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS -— continued 

Songs. By Florence Isabel Chauncey. 12mo, 80 pages. Rich- 
ard G. Badger. $1.25 net. 

Poems. By Herbert Miller Hopkins. With portrait, 12mo, 
88 pages. Richard G. Badger. $1. net. 

a By Lillie Rosalie Ripley. 12mo, 48 pages. Richard 

G. Badger. $1. net. 

A Fool on a Roof, and Other Poems. By Jean Wright. 12mo, 

56 pages. Richard G. Badger. 


FICTION. 

Denry the Audacious. By Arnold Bennett. 12mo, 851 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35 net. 

Robinetta. By Kate Douglas Wiggin, Mary and Jane Find- 
later, and Allan McAulay. With frontispiece in color, 
12mo, 330 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.10 net. 

The Adventures of a Modest Man. By Robert W. Cham- 
bers. Illustrated, 12mo, 326 pages. D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.30 net. 

When Half-gods Go: The Story of a Brief Wedded Life. By 
Helen Reimensnyder Martin. 12mo, 154 pages. Century 
Co. $1. net. 

The Lion’s Skin. By Rafael Sabatini. Illustrated, 12mo, 340 
pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 net. 

Neighbors Unknown. By Charles D. Roberts. Illustrated, 
12mo, 266 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The Unknown Lady. By Justus Miles Forman. 12mo, 351 
pages. Harper & Brotners. $1.50. 

The Prodigal Judge. By Vaughan Kester, Illustrated, 12mo, 
448 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.25 net. 

The Gold Bag. By Carolyn Wells. With frontispiece in color, 
12mo, 383 pages. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.20 net. 

The Vanity Box. By Alice Stuyvesant. Illustrated in color, 
12mo, 319 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20 net. 

Fortunata. By Marjorie Patterson. With frontispiece, 12mo, 
335 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.30 net. 

Me—Smith. By Caroline Lockhart. Illustrated in color, etc., 
12mo, 313 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.20 net. 

Two on the Trail: A Story of the Far Northwest. By Hulbert 
Footner. Lllustrated, 12mo, 349 pages. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1.20 net. 


NEW BOOKS 


The Higher Education as a Training 


for Business By HARRY PRATT JUDSON 


A careful discussion of a vital educational problem. 
Sober, sensible, and practical, it is as far as possible from 
the one-sided treatment which the question commonly 
receives 56 pages, 12mo, cloth ; postpaid, 55 cents. 


The Country Church and the Rural 


Problem By KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 


The book is unique in the insight with which the needs 
of rural life are pictured and the broadmindedness with 
which the way is pointed out for supplying them. 

165 pages, 12mo, cloth ; postpaid, $1.08. 


IN PRESS 
Recent Developments in Agricultural Education 


By Bensamin M. Davis 

The Elementary Course in English 
By James FLemine Hosic 
The Theology of Schleiermacher By Gzores Cross 


Feo Sipaew Sungai, av Teatete ant Seatunet 


By Gzorora L. CHAMBERLAIN 








THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tas Baxer & Tarton Company, New York City. 
AGENTS } Cameniwes Untvensrry Pazss, London and Edinburgh. 
Tu. Stavrrsn, Leipsig. 








¥F. M. HOLLY 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


AUTHORS 


wishing manuscripts placed without reading fee, address 
La TOUCHE HANCOCK, 134 W. 37th St., New York City 




















STUDY and PRACTICE of FRENCH in Four Parts 
Philadelphia. 


1.6. Bonams, Author and Publisher, 3988 Chestnut 8t., 
series 


Interme grade; Essentials of 


4th edition, revised 
Vocabulary; most carefully A - 4, ™Part IIT. ($1.00 micah 
Idioma, Syntax; meets requirements for admission to i ‘art I 
(35c.): ng ns hae Pronunciation for advanced 
= Bal ag Sent to teachers for examination, ~bo~ 





Business (TaN 


PARTNER WANTED WITH $4,000 CAPITAL 
to buy half interest in well established book business in the 
financial district of New York City. Address *‘ L,” care Drat, 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS BOUGHT FOR CASH 


AVE you any old letters, manuscripts, or documents of the 
Presidents of the United States, Signers of the Declaration 

of Independence. Revolutionary Generals, or Celebrated Authors, 
Poets, or Statesmen, English or American? I will pay you casu 
for them. Write me at once or send letters to me for inspection. A 
safe and immediate return guaranteed if my offer is not accepted. 


P. F. MADIGAN, 1 East 45th Street, NEW YORK 


Libraries, Collections of Books, 
and Autograph Letters Purchased 


LEXINGTON BOOK SHOP 
120 East 59th Street, New York City 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 


Established in 1880. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Addres 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 PIFTH AVE., NBW YORK CITY 


A NEW BOOK by CHARLES ZUEBLIN 


DEMOCRACY AND THE OVERMAN 


As keen, as readable, as illuminating as “ The Religion of a 
Democrat.” 

















Uniformly bound, each, $1.00 net ; postpaid, $1.10. 
8B. W. HUEBSCH, PUBLISHER, NEW YORK 


IDYLLS | OF GREECE 2'0o"sy'an's1.00 


AN EXQUISITE GIFT BOOK 
—., FitzGera.p, 156 5th Ave., New York 


COMPLETE INDEX TO 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


PART 2, VOLS. 101-227 
The first number is now ready for inspection, ges. on applica 
tion, will be mailed to every one interested in such matters. 
EDWARD ROTH, 1135 Pine Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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